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WITHOUT COST, your own school can have these famous 


” “JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY ART TREASURES” 


This most unusual opportunity comes from the very birth= 
place of James Whitcomb Riley, the Nation’s eee st poet 


THINK OF IT! Without any cost to yourself or pupils, you can easily procure 
> ' ' 

Roop" bust of James Whitcomb Riley in old ivory and Bixler’s beautiful large oil 5 
Hole” made famous the world over by the Poet's first and most popular poem writt 

po} I 

Both of these valuable adornments for the school-room are recognized universally rks of i 
now in possession of hundreds of schools throughout the country who are unanimous in th | © of thi ondertul 
opportunity Your own school need not be without them when by our easy plan they can be had Free of all Cost 


READ HOW EASY IT IS 


We will provide any teacher, on request, east of the Mississippi River, with 125 artistic souvenir Riley Pins, or west 
ol the Mississippi, 135 Pins. These Pins at only 10 cents each are easily and quickly sold by tt ) nong them- 
elves, parents and friends. The pupil selling the most pins will receive a lavistily illustra boon A Rik Poems 
containing the “Old Swimmin’ Hole” and other early poem 

send the proceeds from the Pins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee I iley 
tatue Fund will place One Dollar of the proceeds to the credit of your school toward t t 
erected in the poet's home town by American school children. We will immediately forwar 
famous painting, bust and prize book of poems, identical as described below, and place at the 
the teacher and pupils on the Statue Honor Roll 

Phe people of your community will become as interested in this school enterprise as the 
buy the pins not only to assist the pupils, but also as souvenirs from the very birthplace of Jame 

Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction with these two artistic Treasures in y 
not only as great as that of the hundreds of teachers who have already procured them, but al 
of all who see them 

Chey could not be purchased from an Art Dealer for many times the proceeds from the 
works of art you will always be proud to have in your school 

It is impossible to describe or show by the illustrations below all of the artistic beauty 
famous treasures, they must be seen to be appreciated 

If it is faith you need, a glance at the letters below from Superintendent Larabee of our City 
State Bank of our City, and from a few of the hundreds of teachers who have already taken advantage 
opportunity will readily convince you that the merit is there 

PREACHERS Can you afford to overlook all this when it comes to your school free of all cost? 


MAIL US THE ATTACHED COUPON NOW. DO NOT SEND ANY MONEY. WE WILL IMMEDIATELY SEND THE RILEY PINS 
POSTPAID WITH ALL INSTRUCTIONS, 








nv 





James 
Whitcomb 
Riley 


Our Pubd‘ic School Supt. gives this The Capital State Bank of our city 
proposition unqualified endorsement , makes this statement 
To the Teacher: No teacher can afford “ 
to overlook this great offer. The plan 
outlined makes it an easy matter for any 
chool to obtain a beautiful large oil 
painting of Riley’s*(d Swimmin’ Hole,”’ 
in an artistic fronn, and an old ivory 
bust of the famous poet. 1 can recom 
mend everything to be ju tasrepresented 
id will say to the teachers that it is a 
proposition far out of the ordinary 
Don't let it pa 
Signed) FRANK LARABEE 
t Greenteld City 








THE 
PRIZE 
BOOK O! 
POEMS 





THE RILEY 
BUST 

The bust of Mr 
Riley is the accom 
plishment of the 
noted sculptor, J 
Leeland Roop, and 
is recognized as the 
best likeness of the 
poet ever made 
It is one-half life 
size and artistically 
finishedin old 
ivory, being special 
ly appropriate for 
schools and libra 
ric 


< 








BIXLER’S GENUINE OIL PAINTING OF RILEY’S ‘*OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE” SIZE, 30x 40 INCHE S 
rl beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole” measures 30 x 40 in he n 
i0 genuine oil colors and is identical with the painting that hangs in Mr. Riley’s home and 
; 1 wealth of deep, rich tones that its real beauty cannot begin to be reproduc in this il 
COUPON either in natural or sepia tones. They are supplied with an artistic Flemish missior 
and are of the very highest quality. This striking combination displays the painti 


GREENFIELD - . 

ART ASS'N @\\ READ THESE VOLUNTARY LETTERS OF APPRECIATION. WE RECE} IVE 2 HI NDRE DS LIKE 
i G ‘aqnaeainien 

Gresatield, tad. Ge We received the beautiful oil painting of the “Old Swimmin’ Our Riley Art Treasures a 

Please send me by re- \ Hole” and bust of Mr. Riley and are more than pleased | highly pleased it 

turn mailthe “Riley Pins’ \“% with them condition 

to be sold by the pupils at \_ The pins were sold in a very short time and surely no admire ther is 

Ten Cents Each, and the pro- a teacher can overlook such an opportunity. Wishing days and the pupils were 

ceeds sent to the Capital State you success, I am, aes more pins to sell. Wishir 

Bank of your city,in full payment C. C. JENSEN, — 

of one framed painting, bust and 4 Pekin, N. D 

book, to be identical as described, . : " : 

Express Prepaid. One dollar of this Received the “Riley Treasures” O. K. and am more than pl 

amount is tu be placedin the Statue fund, They are the pride of our school and entire community 

and the name of the school, pupils and 

teacher to be placed on the Statue Honor Roll. 





Teachers, tell your pupils of this wonderful offer and mail us the « 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 10 Main St., Greenfield. pa 
SYUUIUTIUNUNUUUUO0U00000N00000000000000000000000000000000000010001111 111 
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How Many Months 
Will You Collect? 





Now that you have your position assured for the year, the important thing, after rendering conscientious service, 
is to collect your salary. Unfortunately, many teachers collect only seven or eight months’ salary a year. 


Some 
collect only three or four months’ salary. The remainder is collected by a substitute. 


The above illustration represents one teacher’s experience last year. It is astonishing how many teachers 
take enforced vacations every year, without salary and with greatly increased expenses. In fact, one T.C.U. in six 
received a substantial benefit last year. 


No one can foresee those three dread contingencies that rob so many teachers of their earnings— Accident, 
Sickness and Quarantine. Out of a clear sky, they come—and how easily one may lose a month’s salary and six 
months’ savings. You cannot avoid them. When your turn comes (which it will some day) all you can do is to 
pay the cost and charge it up to hard luck — unless you are a T. C. U. 


But, friends, if you take advantage of this opportunity, you don’t need to charge it to hard luck — you can charge it to the T.C. U. 
which makes a business of safe-guarding, protecting and guaranteeing you a fixed income any month during the year that you are sick, injured 
of quarantined, for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a day. Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., have realized peace 
of mind and certainty of income. 


Will you permit us to take the uncertainty out of your year, to take on our own collective shoulders the risks of accident, sickness and 
quarantine; to guarantee you an income and means to pay the doctor, the nurse, and the board bills, when you are sick or injured during the 
vacation months? 

The T. C. U., is the National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It was projected and organized, and is now conducted, by people 
who have had a long experience in teaching. It is the one protective agency of the profession. Its long record of. prompt liberal payment 
of claims is a matter of history established to your satisfaction by hundreds of letters from grateful teachers whose salaries we have saved 
and whose expenses during misfortune we have helped to pay. Dr. Winship says “It offers teachers a noble opportunity for financial protection 


and for provision for emergencies 
WHAT THE T. C. U. WILL DO FOR YOU 

It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or accident. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house. but keeps you from your work. It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20% 
: increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. It will 
pay you $50 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It will pay, instead, 
monthly indemnities, if you prefer, for accidents. It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1500 

for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 220 T.C.U. Bldg , Lincoln, Neb. 


This teacher slipped on the ice last Jan- Cordie B. Read, Farmington, Ill., had taught for 
uary and dislocated her ankle. It kept ten years and never lost an hour's time, but she joined 
her at home for six weeks and cost hera the T.C. U., for the mental relief it afforded her 
big doctor bill — while a substitute drew Shortly afterward, she slipped on a wet porch and dis- 
her January salary. located her clavicle and scapula. The T.C. U., paid 

the doctor’s bill. 





The Natienal 
Along in the spring this teacher con- 


Protective 
tracted the grippe, following a sudden Lillian E. Bell, Ashland, Neb., broke her oO a 2 ” f 
change of temperature, and an epidemic ankle the day after Christmas. She says e rganization for 


in her school-room, and was ill for a she doesn’t know how she could have & Teachers 


month, unable to teach Extra expenses kept up her spirits if she hadn’t known & 
220 T. C. U. Bldg. 


wiped out what remained of her earnings that she would be cared for by the 7 
and left her in debt —while the subsfi- C. U. Her check amounted to eo 
Lincoln, Neb. 
I am a Teacher and [I am 


tute drew her May salary $227.33 
interested in knowing abeut your 
Protective Benefits Send me the 
Martha E. J. Strigl, Chadron, Neb., suffered a broken leg , ey & . * . 2 
It cost the T. C. U.$250, but it saved Miss Strigl from losin, 7 whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


that much. 
) Name.... 








“1 wi Edith M. Johnson, Weeping Water, Neb., wrote July 5, 1915 
Wish to tiank you tor your prompt and generous settlement of my claim. The payment is es 
pecially acceptable to me at this time, after an expensive illness, just at the beginning of the summer pe 
¥acation when I am not earning anything. No organization could be more prompt and fair than the ‘ 

T.C.U.; it is indeed thoroughly reliable. I shall be glad to recommend it at any time.” (This coupon places tne sender un~er nv porig won » aacever) 
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“FOUR THINGS WHIGH EVERY TEACHER 
NEEDS AT OPENING-SCHOOL TIME 


1. Morning Exercises for All the Year. 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. A great collection of 
short, snappy things, arranged into ten months’ work. 
Contains 303 morning exercises, one for each day of the 
ten school months. Has 137 stories, 28 poems, also birth- 
day exercises, songs and readings, references, etc. 

252 large pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents 








2. Simplex Class Record. 
The most convenient, compact and practical teacher’s 
class book published. Has space for 432 names. 
76 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents 


3. Language Games for all Grades. 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Designed to establish 
the habit of c «rect speech and to increase the child’s 
vocabulary. Contains 30 language games, teaching the 
correct use of troublesome words and forms of expression 
in a pleasant way. 

90 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. (Or, with 53 

cards fer pupils’ use, 65 cents.) 


4. Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies. 
Our 1916 Catalog is now ready. No progressive teacher 
can afford to be without it. It is the “Blue Book” of 
best things for teachers and schools. Get a copy of this 
invaluable guide book to-day! 144 pages. Mailed free! 


pes~ MONEY REFUNDED if upon receipt 
you find books are not all that you desire. 


Beckley-Cardy Company 


Educational Publishers—‘The House of Better Material.”’ 
Dept. H—312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 








es 


> Refreshing 1p 


Nourishing 


for tired minds and bodies. When 
exhausted by mental labor you 
will find that 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 





will give needed nourishment and 
strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ter digestion and an improved appetite. 


A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
healthful and_ beneficial than lemonade 
or other acidulous drinks. 

Easily made by adding to a glass 


of cold sweetened water a tea- 
spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 


A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 














Rumford Chemical Works 
LJ Providence, R. L 




















YOU TEACHERS 


MUST HAVE 


THE TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE 





containing much new material 


for the coming year and our 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


A. FLANACAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








THE DAVIS-JULIEN READERS 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES FOR EACH YEAR 





Noted for 
A simple but comprehensive system of phonics 
A careful selection of choice literature 
Beautiful illustrations, including copies of the old masters 
Daily seat-work in English for the pupil 
Helpful suggestion for the teacher 


The First Year Books — THE FINGER PLAY READER— 
are based on the kindergarten finger plays. The system is 
unique, in that it is the only one to utilize and build upon 
kindergarten work. 


With the Second Year Books THE SEA BROWNIE 


READER — is told a continued story — the adventures of Ben 
and Belle at the seashore. 


In the Third Year Books —- EVENINGS WITH GRANDMA 
— appears a little sister, May. Grandma tells evening 
stories to the three, these stories being interspersed with 
incidents from the daily school life of the three children. 

In the Fourth Year Books — EVENINGS WITH GRANDPA 


— Grandpa takes up the role of story-teller. 

In the Fifth Year Books — DAYS WITH UNCLE JACK— 
the children and their parents travel with Uncle Jack (a retired 
naval officer), while he tells the children of the history and 
geography of their country. : 

Songs are interspersed with the reading material, as the 
authors are firm believers in the use of song to develop purity 
of tone. At the same the pupil is learning the folk songs of 
many countries. 

The series is characterized by careful diction — beautiful 
songs — intense patriotism. 

Correspondence invited 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





BOSTON 
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The Seeing Eye 

HERE is a story of an artist who was painting in 

a grove of beech trees. An old farmer came and 

gazed over his shoulder, and watched him mix 

the brilliant colors on his canvas. The old man 
looked puzzled, first at the tree-trunks, then at the canvas, 
and finally drawled out, “Well! I don’t see anything like 
that. I don’t see no sich colors as you do. All I see is 
an old black trunk.” “Ah!” said the artist smiling, “but 
don’t you wish you could?” 

Many a time the attitude of a busy teacher is the atti- 
tude of the farmer. Nothing is in that child but very 
common clay; but perhaps some keener eye may find 
the beauty hidden from us. Perhaps that is why Gaetano, 
who pestered us like a swam of mosquitoes last year, is 
so happy in the room above, and gives no more trouble. 
Perhaps too, that is why Mary, who was said to be an 
affliction by her last year’s teacher, is a reasonably attrac- 
tive child to us this year. A child instinctively knows 
the teacher’s mental attitude towards him, and she can 
10 more conceal it than she can change the color of her 
eyes. It is all a question of the “seeing eye.” 

Any adult with a strong will, strong right arm and 
perseverance can conquer a child under twelve years. with 
ease. But is that our aim? 

Sometimes it seems so, when we say, “If that child 
was in my room he’d mind, or I’d make him glad to,” 
and similar threats which we all have heard over and over. 

The strength of the victor is ours — how shall we use 
it? England has always made an ally of her conquered 
provinces. Consequently she has now friendly colonies 
eager to send her aid in her time of distress. 

Shall not we use our strength and superior wisdom to 
see the beauty where others see dullness and roughness? 
We can conquer, but even greater than a conqueror is 
he who can lead a child to conquer himself. To see and 
bring out the real virtues of a rough, disorderly boy is 
to raise him in his own estimation, in the eyes of his class- 
mates, and in your own eyes as well. Any one can see 
faults. Sometimes it takes well nigh a genius to see virtues. 

I remember with what different eyes I once saw a boy 
after I had met him in circumstances outside of school. 
He was disagreeable, lazy and dirty in school. A chance 
visit to his home revealed that the boy worked so hard 
at home to lift the burden of housework from a sick mother, 
and felt so keenly the seriousness of her illness, that it 
was no wonder he was indifferent in school. He was too 
exhausted to grasp his lesson. 

The brilliant colors of intense devotion were there, 
which only chance revealed in the black indifference of 
an overworked child. 

We wonder sometimes why some people have so many 
delightful friends. It may be chance, and it may be that 
the people whom we envy are the gifted few, who see 
what is really admirable in others, and by a sympathetic 
attitude cause them to give in return the best of which 
they are capable. 

Such an attitude in the class-room may explain the success 
of some teachers who are perhaps not brilliant or talented, 
but who can see the children at their best, and can see 
the best in them. 
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Work in the Public Library, Miss Marie Anderson, Teacher, Library Attendant Assisting, Gary Ind 


The Distinctive Features of 


the Primary Schools of Gary 


Annie Klingensmith 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Ind. 


DISTINCTIVE feature of the primary schools of 

Gary is that special teachers, having at least two 

years of special training, are provided for such sub- 

jects as drawing, manual arts, elementary science, 
etc., instead of supervisors who direct the regular room 
teachers in all these subjects. The “Three R’s” teacher is 
thus left free to become herself a specialist in her subject. 
One music room, for example, can be fitted up with what- 
ever is desirable in such a room, at a comparatively small 
cost. The elementary science room can have in it an 
amount of animal and vegetable life impossible in an 
ordinary school-room, where regular school subjects have 
to be taught. Much of the paraphernalia of such a place 
is in the way, not only of pupils when they are working on 
the formal subjects, but of the cleaning — no small item 
if all rooms were so troublesome to clean as a nature 
study room. Specimens and nature study books find 
space in a special room, and the equipment can be much 
more complete when but one or two rooms need be fur- 
nished. 

In the story-telling rooms small chairs are supplied and 
thus the room may be transformed for dramatization. The 
bookcases are used for an innumerable company of fays, 
fairies, elves, brownies, trolls, pixies, talking beasts, heroes 
of history and fairy tale, good, unselfish little boys and girls, 
and other marvels, all duly enchanted and held motionless 
in the pages of books until summoned to appear. If all 
these books were divided among the many regular rooms, 
the supply would not be adequate anywhere. 

The manual training and drawing rooms are very com- 
pletely furnished with everything necessary to the work, 
and there is no call for that excessive neatness so paralyz- 
ing to any kind of hand work which is carried on in a regular 
school-room. This room is a workshop where chips and 
shavings and scraps of material are in place as much as in 
any real workshop. The desks are of a fashion which 
adapts them to the kind of work to be done. The top of 
the desk is an unpainted drawing board, one side of which 
is kept clean for drawing and writing while the other side 
is used for clay, water-colors, etc. Underneath is the space 
for keeping materials, and on the front is a small vise for 
wood work. The cabinets and other receptacles contain 
clay, plaster models, etc., as well as books touching on the 
subject. Most of these things would be much in the 
way in tke usual school-room, and to furnish each room 


with them is so expensive that they are not usually 
supplied. , 

In an earlier article reference was made to the fact that 
the pupils change rooms every hour. When a regular 
“Three R’s” teacher has had the pupils an hour in reading, 
spelling, and writing, for example, they pass out to another 
place and another teacher — music, play, elementary 
science, or whatever comes in the program for them — and 
the “Three R’s” teacher gets her other roomful, who have 
just come in from one of these places. She teaches the 
second group an hour, and then herself leaves the room to 
pass on to the auditorium where four or eight classes, in- 
cluding hers, are assembled for educational moving pic- 
tures or stereopticon views, music, plays, pageants, demon- 
strations of vocational work, such as shoemaking, painting, 
casting, etc. In the meantime ano ther teacher with her own 
groups of pupils who have just come in from special rooms, 
occupies the “Three R’s” room, for an hour, just as the 
first did. In the second session of the day, the first teacher 
returns to the “Three R’s” room with the sare two groups 
of children for arithmetic, language, phonics, etc. There 
is school continuously from 8:15 A. M., till 4:15 p. m., but 
not continuously for any one teacher or group of children. 
Half of the rooms begin at 8: 15 and finish at 3: 15 and half 
at 9: 15 and continue till 4: 15, teachers and pupils dropping 
out an hour for lunch, for recreation, to go to church 
instruction and to the Public Library. The gymnasiums 
and grounds are open from 8:00 A. m. till 5 p. m., with 
attendants, for those who wish to be in them. 

The usual school day is from four and one-half to sx 
hours long. During this time the teacher must teach all 
the formal subjects and music, drawing, clay work, basketry, 
patriotism, morals —as many specialties as a whole uni- 
versity of doctors. In addition, she must meet parents 
and other visitors, give time to supervisory officers, give 
special attention to backward pupils and to those who have 
been out of school, and do’other things truly too numerous 
to mention. It is doubtful if in the end she ever has 
two hours to devote to the “Three R’s.” Her work in the 
many special subjects named must necessarily be slight, 
and to be well trained in all of them or well prepared from 
day to day, is a manifest impossibility. The departmental 
work in Gary is so arranged as to allow an hour a day to 
each of the special subjects, and a teacher of at least two 
years’ special training, as mentioned before. 
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for Peace 


Edith L. Boyd 


It is impossible just now to be free for many moments 
from some thought of the war, and it often occurs to me, 
as I look over my fine little boys and girls, that some time 
they may be victims of its curse, and to wonder how can 
it be prevented? 

For too long have war, warlike qualities and ideals been 
held before children. We tell them to be brave as little 
soldiers, to walk, stand, march and obey like soldiers; 
we fill them with tales of war and heroize warriors of all 
ages. Now it is time to get away from all this glorifica- 
tion of war. 

It came to me one morning as I walked to school that if 
we ever can hope for a cessation of wars we must begin now 
to educate against it, and in that is our only hope. Begin 
with the children, of course, and with these children now. 
So, as I went on through the calm, snow-clad fields, I planned 
a Peace Day in my own school- oom. 

After our morning prayer, flag salute and “America,” 


ranged them on our sand-table as a Y. M. C. A. summer 
camp, with the Y. W.’s on the opposite side! 


Our gymnastics and marching were done to the tunes 


of “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” “Honeymoon March,’’ etc., 


instead of to “ Marching Thro’ Georgia” and “Tipperary.” 

We sat up like rows of orchard trees, and stood like ten 
pins, or statues in a gallery, instead of always like soldiers. 

A few days later, when Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birth- 
days came, we dwelt most on their characters and achiev2- 
ments in other ways than in war, although physical bravery 
was not ignored or discounted. 

I have not overworked this idea nor borne on it extremely; 
only this once did I carry it through a whole day, but every 
day I consciously plan one or more occasions to bring up the 
thought that righteous peace is most desirable; that war 
is unnecessary if people live honestly and deal honorably 
always; that both nations and individuals must be upright 
and true. 





Froebel School, Gary, Ind 


I asked what was the greatest thing one could do for his 
country. Of course, many answered, “Fight for it’? and 
“Die for it.” But a little adro't questioning brought out 
the idea that to live well for it was even better and I mean 
them to grow to see how much better it is and in what ways 
it is better. 

The motto for the day was on the board only in part: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers . . . ” and I asked 
them to finish it. This gave a start to the new turn of 
thought — peace is better than war. I told them to think 
of this during the day until our oral language lesson time 
in the afternoon, when we would discuss it. When that 
period came I was amazed at the way the idea had taken 
hold of them and at the earnest expressions of their thoughts. 

In our arithmetic lesson we found out how many college 
educations could be had for the cost of one day’s fighting; 
how long a family could live on the cost of one broadside, 
and other similar problems. 

The letter “W” was our writing exercise and the pupils 
were led to evolve the sentence, “ War is waste,” for their 
copy. 

“Make military encampment” was the suggestion in the 
drawing outline. We cut and folded the tents, but ar- 


Blanche Liggett and Edna Wetten, Teachers 


There is, and will be for long generations, so much of the 
savage in human nature that we need not fear fostering 
too great meekness, and now is our time to destroy any 
lingering idea of the splendor of war, and to show it forth 
for what in our hearts we all know it to be. 





There is something in the Autumn that is native to my 
blood 

Touch of manner, hind of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping 
time. 

The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 

Of bugles going by; 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the hills. 

There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 

Bliss Carman 
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An Experiment in Self-Government 
Alvara P. Williams 


noted as being “tough”? Do you remember 

the extra tuck you put in the firmness of your chin, 

and the corresponding grip you took on your ner- 
vous system? Perhaps you received the same shock I 
did under such conditions, when I took charge of grades 
four and five in a mining town, where, according to rumor, 
the children had run wild the previous year. 

My first shock came when I had to learn and pronounce 
the names of a roomful of seventeen nationalities, with only 
two or three Americans. The second shock was the ap- 
parent youth and innocence of my reputed “tough lot” — 
two-thirds boys, to be sure, but ranging from nine to four- 
teen years of age. These children were eager to do things, 
thanks to the large proportion of foreigners. 

From the first minute, and for nearly every minute there- 
after during the first month, I assumed that we were all 
there to work, and held them to it with no relaxing or ex- 
planations. I found that most of them could work, and 
they soon real zed that anyone who wanted to loaf must 
do it ontthis own account, and without disturbing anyone 
else. This was all very well, and I had what would be 
considered excellent discipline but as I am like the Yankee 
who positively refused to do three and only three things 
in this world —churn, turn grindstone and work —I 
wanted some easier method than that of standing all the 
nerve strain myself. 

After that first month, I began, with individual hints, 
to show them why I was what most of them termed severe. 
It was only a short time before it began to dawn on several 
what I had been doing; generally the enlightenment came 
in the midst of some recitation, but it came. As one little 
Italian put it, during a few seconds’ pause in an arithmetic 
problem, “Why, say! we can study lots better than we 
did last year! There ain’t nothin’ to bother you.” AndI 
let arithmetic and grammar go to the winds for a few minutes. 

As soon as they were all satisfied that they were doing 
better work because each one minded his own business 
and troubled no one else, it was a short step to give them 
some idea of the responsibility each one had. Every last 
one of them had ambition enough to want to do good work, 
and they took to responsibility quite seriously, chiefly 
because I treated them as grownups. After our first dis- 
cussion of responsibility, everyone, without exception, be- 
gan taking scrupulous care of his desk, his waste paper, 
the condition of the floor about his desk, etc. Next, 
monitors, or captains as we called them, were appointed 
to keep the lines straight and in good order while marching. 
As there was great rivalry among the six rooms of the school 
to have the best marching, this was accepted willingly. 

The next step came from the pupils themselves, who asked 
to elect their own captains. After a short trial of this, I 
gave up part of one afternoon to a discussion of self-govern- 
ment, its advantages to them and to me, and the responsi- 


i AVE you ever signed a contract to teach in a school 


bilities attached. I told them frankly what a help it would 
be_to me to have them look after the little details of the 
school-room, and told them that it would leave me enough 
time to take up sewing with the girls, and to have a garden 
early in the spring. They already knew a little practical 
civil government, and could understand what we were 
about to undertake. Af.er plenty of discussion, we unani- 
mously agreed to try it for one month, and then if either 
the pupils or myself were dissatisfied, we would go back 
to the old system. We held our election of officers for 
the first month — December—then and there, and we had 
pupil government in that room until school closed in June, 

We worked out our own system of officers, duties, etc., 
I acting as advisory member. Their officers drew up rules 
for conduct and for care of the school-room, and appointed 
helpers to enforce these rules. Their secretary posted a 
copy of rules and lists of officers and helpers. At first I 
gave a few suggestions; after they wereonce started [merely 
had to approve what they did, or occasionally suggest 
that some measures might be too severe. By the first of 
January, everything was in running order, so that the officers 
could call their own meetings and conduct business in a 
more or less legal fashion; they elected their own officers 
without interference, and besides this, they took charge 
of all details of managing the school-room. 

Just as an example of the working out of these details, 
in an excess of neatness, some pupils were continually find- 
ing waste paper and taking it to the waste basket, in spite of 
repeated instructions to the contrary. After they were 
started in making their own rules, I allowed this passing 
back and forth, until after a day or so a rule was suggested 
for approval, to the effect that waste paper, uncrumpled, 
should be left on a corner of each desk till intermission, 
when monitors (appointed for the week by the officers) 
would pass the waste basket. Monitors were also appointed 
to pass paper, pens, paints, etc.; I merely set aside certain 
drawers or closet space for their supplies, and everything 
was taken from its place at the appointed time, usually 
without suggestion, and when finished with, collected and 
returned to its place. At the suggestion of the pupils, 4 
square of blackboard was given to them for a record of les 
sons assigned for the following day; one pupil in each 
grade kept this record accurately, and I was never bothered 
by the dozen or more daily who never knew where the les 
son was. We even had appointees to seat visitors, furnish 
them with the text-book and show them the place, for 
any recitation in progress. 

There was no whispering, note passing, gum chewing, of 
any other annoying disturbance in the room, after a few 
attempts to break rules made and enforced by pupils. At 
first there would be a list of several each night; the penalty 
imposed by themselves was loss of recess for a stated le 
of time. After a few weeks this list was practically for 
gotten. 
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At this same time, I had a custom of allowing the pupils . 


jn one ar two classes to make out questions on the day’s les- 
gon, Which each one must, of course, be able to answer 
himself. In class, 1 might start the lesson by naming a 
pupil to ask a question, calling on some other pupil to an- 
swer; if he failed, to call on another, and so on. When it 
was successfully answered by anyone, that pupil became 
the questioner. 

The whole scheme worked out so well that at one time, 
when the county superintendent visited our room, the 
pupils, instead of having the usual attack of stage fright, 
treated him as they would any other visitor, until at the 
close of a recitation he asked for a few minutes of my time. 
A history recitation being due, I asked one of the best 
students to put her questions on the board; without any 
hesitation paper and pens were passed, and while the class 
went on with this written work I remained at the back of 
the room with the superintendent, without even receiving 
acurious glance. At intermission, as we were still talking, 
desks were cleared, papers collected and left on my desk, 
pens and waste paper collected; at a signal from the cap- 
tain the line formed and passed from the room, in perfect 
order and with no need of my attention. 

Now of course you all have objections —“ All done for 
show,” “takes too much time from their studying,” 
“wouldn’t work in most cases,” and so on. I will admit 
that there were a few unusual circumstances which made 
the whole scheme possible, but at the same time, I believe 
that there are many, many instances where some modified 
form of self-government would solve the problem of dis- 
cipline and even serve to keep in school some who are ap- 
proaching the age when they may legally leave school if 
they wish. In any case where the majority of the pupils 
are reasonable, it is worth a trial, because the system itself 
isreasonable. The pupil spends as much time in the school- 
room as the teacher does, except for outside preparations; 
it is reasonable that he should have some knowledge of and 
voice in the rules by which he is governed, as soon as he is 
able to appreciate them. 

The amount of time taken from actual work on lessons 
was very small when reduced to individuals. They more 
than made up for this in alertness during every minute 
they spent in the school-room, and the improvement in 
memory of most of them was marked. Evenif this were 
not so, I should have considered it of equal value for them 
to have learned some sense of responsibility, as well as to 
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have had the practice in a little civil government reduced to 
real life. 

The fact that the pupils worked out their own rules, one 
at a time, to solve problems which seemed to them annoying, 
proves that there was nothing about the system which was 
done merely to make a good appearance. To a certain ex- 
tent, of course, many of our school customs are for this pur- 
pose, although they all have some other motive as well. 
The desire for neatness has more than one motive, as well 
as several virtues. ’ 

Let us consider the exceptional conditions which made 
this experiment a success. First, the average age of the 
pupils was right for the proper amount of enthusiasm and 
willingness, as the same experiment was tried by the teacher 
of the two grades immediately above mine, but without suc- 
cess. Second, the nationalities of the pupils. The average 
child of foreign parents is eager for responsibility, for citi- 
zenship, the mere privilege of voting appeals to some. 
The American child is unresponsive to many of these 
ideals. Third, there was just the right element of original 
thought and energy in that particular room to make such 
a system appeal to them. It was a curious fact that in 
drawing, this roomful of pupils could grasp an idea and 
then work out good original designs better than any other 
room I ever taught. Fourth, there had been conditions 
in the school the year before, which made this government 
seem all the more interesting by contrast. This feeling 
was aided by the rivalry among the different rooms, and 
the pride each room took in trying to keep ahead of the 
others. Most ‘mportant of all, self-government was not 
forced upon them, nor offered until they were ready for it, 
having worked out step by step the reasons and advantages 
for themselves. Then they were proud to be allowed to 
take responsibilities which made them self-respecting, while 
they were made not one bit less the happy children they 
should be at that age. 

No, they were not brilliant pupils, either. As a room, 
they had higher grades than the previous year, but the per- 
centage of individual failures was about the same. In all 
respects, except the few mentioned above, they were just 
an average lot of good-natured youngsters, ready to take 
advantage of the teacher if they saw an opportunity, but 
equally ready to be reasonable if they were met half 
way. 

(This is an accurate record of my personal experience in a school in 
King County, Washington.) 





Wang Tang Kindergarten, Bangkok, Siam 
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October Poem Study for Third Grade 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


This lesson was given about the middle of October. The 
class had taken two field trips earlier in the month. 


I Preparatory discussion to 
a Arouse interest in the pupils. 
b To introduce unknown words and ideas. 


What is the name of this month? What kinds of weather 
have we had so far? What color is the sky on a clear day? 
Does it look the same to you now as it has at any time of 
the year? What difference have you noticed? Which is 
your favorite month? Why? Is there any other month 
which you think almost or quite as fine, or which rivals it? 

What are the birds doing now? Do those that are still 
here sing? What did we notice in the woods the other 
day? (Stillness.) Have you seen anything besides birds 
flying about? Is it not rather late for honey making? 
What has the bumblebee been doing all summer that he 
has to hurry so now? Do you know any name for a person 
who wanders about, working but little? (Vagrant.) Do 
you think such a person very thrifty? Why not? 

Did you ever see a flower like this? (As we were unable 
to find a specimen of the gentian on either trip a colored 
picture was used.) What is on the margin of the gentian’s 
petals? Do you know any other flower that has fringes? 
This flower does something each night that the dandelion 
does. What is it? What other flowers do you know that 
close at night? 

This morning I found these under a tree (chestnut burrs). 
What are they? Look at the inside of the burr. Feel. 
What is it like? In what month do we find these? 

What beautiful red vines did we see when we were on 
our trip last week? Which -is poisonous? How does 
the hand help us to remember which is the woodbine? 
{Woodbine, five leaflets; poison ivy, three leaflets.) 

When we were out in the fields how many kinds of seeds 
did you find? What were some of the ways they had of 
finding a place where they might grow? Name the seeds 
that had white wings. 

While the trees are changing to red, orange and yellow 
some of the fields are still green. What is growing there? 
Has the field been cut before? What is this last growth 
called? (Aftermath — place word on the board.) 

Do you remember the little brook we saw yesterday? 
What was it carrying? What else carries loads away from 
us? What do we say that they carry? What freight was 
the brook carrying? 

How many beautiful things have we mentioned to-day 
that we find only in October? (Can you name any others? 
Do you wonder that it is the favorite month of many people? 
It was the favorite month of one woman who was able to 


tell about it in a very beautiful way — in a poem. I will 
tell you what she said. 
II Reading of the poem. 

OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather; 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a word of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 


And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 
When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 
And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


O sun and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
— Helen Hunt Jackson 


III Analysis of the poem by means of questions. 
a For meaning. 
b Appreciation. 
c For an outline to be used in memorizing the 
poem. 


a What is meant by “Ye cannot rival for one hour”? 
How does she describe the bumblebee? Do-you think it a 
good description? Why? Explain 


“When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning.” 


What is a warning? What jewels are of the same color 
as red apples? What is the aftermath? What is meant 
by 

“When springs run low, and on the brooks 
In idle golden freighting.”’ 


What are the boasts of June? 
October? 

b How do you like the poem? 
the first stanza silently. What picture did you see as you 
read? (Repeat for each stanza.) Which do you think 
gives the most beautiful picture? Which is most beauti- 
fully written? Which is your favorite? What name at the 
bottom? Why? 

c What is done in the first stanza? (Draw from the 
class that June and October are compared. Have some 
child place it upon the board with the number of the stanza. 
By similar questions the following outline was drawn from 
the children and used as an aid in memorizing.) 


What are the boasts of 


(Copies passed.) Read 


1 June and October compared. 

2 Bumblebee, goldenrod and grapes. 

3 Gentian and chestnuts. 

4 Apples and woodbine. 

5 Seeds and fields. 

6 Leaves on the brook. 

7 June and October compared in conclusion. 

In the art class the work of illustrating the poem was 
taken up. At the suggestion of the children a sky, with 


fleecy white clouds, observed a day or so before, was painted. 
The work was done on a quarter sheet of drawing paper, and 
with a finder, each child decided upon the part which he 
wished to use as an illustration for the first stanza. This 
plan was followed with illlustrations for the fifth and 
seventh stanzas. The fourth and sixth were illustrated by 
cuttings and for the second, the only work of this kind done 
out of class, they were allowed to place the illustration 
where they thought it would look well. 

The following is a list of illustrations used with each 
stanza: 


1 Sky. 
2 Grapes. 
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3 Chestnuts. 
4 Apples. 
5 Landscape in October color showing green field 


in the foreground. 
6 Yellow leaves. 
7 June and October landscapes. 
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A Suggestion to the Teacher 
of Writing 


H. T. B. 


n a class in beginning writing, last spring, I made 
some experiments with the Montessori method, the 
results of which may be of interest to other teachers 
of the first grade. 

Following what appeared to me to be the general idea 
of Madam Montessori, I began by tracing with the fingers 
the metal insets of the geometrical forms. After this, the 
children were given large pencils and the forms were out- 
lined on drawing paper (traced around). The right posi- 
tion for the pencil was emphasized in this, as were the 
names of the common forms and lines, such as “oval” 
and “slanting.”” Sometimes, as Madam Montessori sug- 
gests, colored crayons were used, to prevent monotony. 

Following the tracing of these forms, I trained the chil- 
dren to keep the pencil on a broad line, without the aid 
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of a form against which to rest the pencil point. 
did in the following manner: 

I cut squares (about 3 x 3”) of white drawing paper, 
also squares of the same dimensions from blue, single 
faced carbon paper and of yellow cutting paper. On the 
white squares, I drew with heavy black crayon life forms, 
such as dogs, ducks, butterflies, birds, etc. The children 
very easily learned to place the yellow paper on the table 
first, next the carbon, face down, then the white paper, 
picture up, and to trace. To avoid obliterating the origi- 
nal picture, we used the sharpened sticks found in the 
Montessori materials (meat skewers would, ‘perhaps, be 
better, certainly cheaper). The children were very en- 
thusiastic about making these pictures, and never grew 
tired of it. I had a large box of forms which I placed on 
a table near, with the yellow squares, carbon squares and 
sticks, so there was no passing of materials. The children 
went freely to the box and selected the forms they liked, 
returning the one previously used. This brought them 
constant exercise, as well as pleasure and training in in- 
itiative. 

From the tracing of the life forms, we made the transi- 
tion to the letter, following the logical order of “families,” 
such as a, o, d, g; and 1, h, b, k, etc. I marked the place 
to begin with a little red cross, so that the children would 
not begin at the wrong end. A red cross at the bottom, 
also, prevents their getting a letter upside-down. I could 
easily discover, by the broken line on the copy, if a child 
lifted his hand in making a letter or a word. 

It is a natural development from the letter to the word 
and from the word to the sentence. Of course, in due 
time, the children wrote freely on the board. 

Perhaps the only new feature in this method is the use 
of the carbon paper. However, this seems an important 
feature, almost an essential one. Of course, Madam Mon- 
tessori uses the sand-paper letters, even words. But I 
have often been impressed with the lack of incentive in 
her method. What is going to make a child want to trace 
around a letter over and over again? With a large class, 
how is a teacher to know that each child has the form 
right-side-up, and is actually tracing all around it with 
his finger? With the carbon paper, there is an ever-re- 
curring joy in lifting the carbon and seeing the fruits of 
one’s labors. The children’s copies improve greatly in 
firmness and accuracy. We made little books of the pic- 
tures, and of the letters in their alphabetical order. We 
varied the pictures to coincide with the natural interests 
of the season. 

It would be extremely laborious to cut out enough letters 
for a large class, and the materials, if bought, are expensive. 
Words offer even more difficulty, while sentences are prac- 
tically impossible. 

There may be no artistic value in tracing, but I believe 
it is not detrimental, if used only as a mechanical means, 
and it can be used very satisfactorily as seat work. 

Although I did not have any startling examples of “ ex- 
plosions into writing,” none of the children seemed con- 
fused in undertaking work when we began writing freely 
on the board; several of them wrote words and even sen- 
tences almost immediately, and all of them seemed to have 
been materially helped in letter forming. 


This I 





Wings 
Wings that flutter in sunny air, 
Wings that dive and dip and dare, 
Wings of the humming-bird flashing by, 
Wings of the lark in the purple sky, 
Wings of the eagle aloft, aloof, 
Wings of the pigeon upon the roof, 
Wings of the storm-bird swift and free, 
With wild winds sweeping across the sea; 
Often and often, a voice in me sings, 
“Oh, for the freedom, the freedom of wings!” 
— Selected 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


Lewis S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


(Book rights 


INFORMATIONAL READING 


E believe that reading should appear on the daily 
program for grades four and five twice a day. 
This is not too much time for grade six unless the 
grade be above the average sixth grade. The 
morning reading is devoted to the regular school readers 
or to supplementary books which are read for literary value, 
enjoyment and appreciation. The afternoon period is 
This varies from week to 
week according to the material at hand and the need of 
supplementary data and facts in connection with the history, 
Again, if the regu- 
lar text-books seem hard or the class lacks interest, the 
supplementary work, in story form, becomes of very 


spent on informational reading. 


geography, physiology and citizenship. 


material value. 
The plan of correlation is as follows: 


Subjects being studied from 
regular texts 
HIsTORY 
Period of Settlements 


Informational — supplemen- 
tary reading 
“America’s Story” — Mara 

L. Pratt 
GEOGRAPHY 
North America and the Winslow’s Geographical Se- 
United States ries, Book II, or Carpen- 
ter’s “‘ North America.”’ 
PHYSIOLOGY 
Food “How the World is Fed’? — 
Car penter 
CITIZENSHIP 
Town Officers “Lessons for Junior Citi- 
zens” — Hill 


When one period per day is devoted to purely informa- 
tional reading in connection with subjects being studied 
new interest is added and far greater progress is made. 
The work and energy of the teacher and pupil are concen- 
trated. 

The method of conducting the informational reading is 
as follows: 


First STEP 

The teacher places on the board the chief topics of the 
lesson by which theclass is to guide its silent reading during 
the study period. In our work, much attention is given 
to silent reading and the endeavor to direct and guide it 
to the end that it may not be time wasted, but that it may 
be enjoyable and profitable. 

The following are topics such as might be used in connec- 
tion with the silent informational reading in history — 
one lesson, ‘Henry Hudson,” Mara L. Pratt’s “ America’s 
Story,” Book II. 


1 The short route to India 
2 The Half-Moon 
3. The Indians 
4 The cup 

5 Hudson buys land 

6 Hudson Bay 


It should be noted that these are stated as topics, not 
as questions. Under “the short route to India,” the pupil 
is encouraged to arrange his material in an orderly manner. 
This would include the location of Europe and India on a 
world map or on a globe and the statement of the advan- 
tages of an all-water route across America. It would in- 
clude the recalling of others who have searched for this short 


reserved 
route to India. 


on each topic. 
at seat. 


In short, the pupils prepare a brief talk 
This is done during the silent reading period 


SECOND STEP 

At the beginning of the recitation period, after a brief 
summary of preceding facts, the class recites from these 
topics. The recitation of each is in the form of a little 
talk given in good form and in good English. 


TutrD STEP 

The discussion of the lesson facts. This is done by re- 
ferring to the text. Pupils read sentences or paragraphs to 
prove a point or to make clear their argument. This is 
encouraged by the teacher by the use of questions similar 
to the following: 


a Read the sentence that shows what people were es- 
pecially interested in finding a short route to India. 
b Read the sentences that show what the Indians 
thought of Hudson and his men. 
Read the lines which show why the Indians accepted 
Hudson’s unfair scheme of buying land. 


co 


FourtH STEP 

The development of new facts and the assignment of 
topics for the next lesson; these to be assigned as problems 
to be solved 

Under the head of development of new facts, a question 
or two from the teacher will develop the fact that Hudson 
took very unfair advantage of the Indians: 


a_ Offering liquor 
6b Deceiving them on the land purchase 


The open book recitation may be used much near the 
beginning of the year for the purpose of showing pupils 
how to select and group their facts about a topic. Paper 
and pencil may be used by the class. The class may work 
as a unit and the facts under the topics w ritten on the board 
for examination and discussion. 

For each lesson a definite problem or aim should be set 
up by the teacher and the class. For example, in the les- 
son on Henry Hudson, the class sees at once that he set out 
to find the short route to India. They probably know that 
he did not find any such route; however, there is room for 
an aim or purpose or problem in studying Henry Hudson, 
namely, To see what Henry Hudson did find. 

Leaving out the details of his experiences the following 
may be a summary of the answer to the above aim: 


Henry Hudson found 

A Hudson River 

B Indians 
(Bought land) 

C Hudson Bay 
(Died there) 

D_ Holland thus acquired possessions in the New 
World. 


After a little time and practice in the grouping of facts: 
or of topical study in class under the direction of the teacher, 
each pupil should be able to carry the work on successfully 
in individual study of the lesson during the period of silent 
reading. The open book lesson is a means of showing the 
class how to study, but is not a substitute for independent 
study at the pupil’s seat or at home. 
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Drawing Lessons for Special Days 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


HALLOWE’EN 


«“ HEN the time comes that I wake in the morning 
without a tingling, happy sensation that some- 
thing special is going to or may happen to-day, 
I shall know that I am growing old.” So said 

a physician of my acquaintance once upon a time. Thus, 

it seems that even a scientist, trained to know the whys of 

this world and dealing hourly with its realities, unconsciously 
gives our special day work in school a reason for being. 

To him each day was a special day bringing rich and 

wonderful possibilities. Is not this attitude toward life 

worth cultivating? Is there not, perhaps, some little truth 
in the following criticism made by a visiting foreigner? 

“You Americans all live in the future, you are always 

planning for what is to come. You seem never to have 

any pleasure from mow.’’ Why not make to-day a glorious 
opportunity instead of to-morrow? Even as children do, 
forthey are more wont to live as they go than we are. 
Teachers, leaders of little children, rarely,-if ever, ques- 
tion the value of special day work, but they may with 
entire justice question the kind, the amount and the time 
spent, for too often we seem to have no real plan, no worth 
while aim in this work, which we do on holiday occasions. 

The principle of correlating with the child’s interests, which 

are at such times out of school with the holiday atmosphere, 

is sound, and all that we do thoughtfully and intelligently 
along this line will help keep alive the joyous spirit of youth, 
which, as it grows older, tends to become a fixed optimistic 
habit of looking for and taking advantage of opportunities, 
to live a fuller, freer life, to make of it the “great adventure.” 

We are, then, working on a good, broad foundation, but 
our structure is flimsy and collapsible because we sometimes 
build with unrelated materials and force unskilled hands 
to attempt work far too difficult; or we ourselves do most of 
the work, thus depriving the children of their rights. For 
we do just this whenever special work is not the outgrowth of 
regular work, when the thing required has no relation ex- 
cept to the day. Our special day work does belong in the 
year’s plan, but it must be as carefully considered in rela- 
tion to the whole curriculum as anything else. We must 
know why we do it and what we expect for results. This 
means clearly and definitely that we cannot and must not 
allow ourselves to reach out blindly the day or the night 
before and snatch anything that offers. It is absolutely 
necessary for us to work with a long plan and know in Sep- 
tember what we are going to do for our special days, or if, in 
the rush and stress, born of human short-sightedness or 
an overcrowded program, we fail to do this, we must, as it 
were, take account of stock when our first holiday looms 
large on the horizon and ask, “What are the possibilities?” 

“What can we make”? “How shall we go about it?” 

What will help us to answer these questions? First the 
character of the day itself; second, the child’s interest in 
it; third, the child’s ability. All work must be so planned 
that the children have both pleasure and increased power 
as a result. We sometimes sacrifice the first to the second 
by attempting to make a difficult thing. Let us always 
remember that children are pleased with very simple things, 
especially if these are the result of their own efforts. We 
must, however, guard against having these results too crude 
if we wish to maintain a standard of good workmanship. 

This we can do by planning something which comes within 

the range of each child’s ability. Something which requires 

him to make use of things he has already learned. Chil- 
dren like to repeat familiar processes. Our part is to teach 
them that related processes will develop new ones, and to 
present varied interesting concrete results of such repeti- 
ons. So only can we give him real power and help toward 
our ultimate aim, which is to realize that life becomes the 

“great adventure,” not by chance happenings, but by gradu- 

ally increasing our power to do and to enjoy through con- 

scious ordered use. 


The special day for October is Hallowe’en. How shall 
we decide what to do? Just as we decide all such ques- 
tions, by first listing all possibilities; second, choosing the 
one best suited to the requirements of the season — the 
power of the children and the new process or fact we wish 
to teach. When we attempt to list the various things asso- 
ciated with Hallowe’en, whether we gather our information 
from children or adults, the chances are we shall be amazed 
at the dearth of variety, but let us not for an instant think 
that this paucity of ideas is confined to Hallowe’en — it is 
as appallingly true of all specialdays. Our lazy, indifferent 
selves have accepted for each a very few suggestions, and 
instead of enriching these, we have for the most part muti- 
lated them. One suggestion is enough to work on if we 
are not suffering from paucity of imagination; if we are, 
there is no better cure than that of limiting ourselves to 
making something new and good grow from a worn out 
soil. 

The “We” here refers, not to the primary teacher with 
more demands on her imagination than the best one could 
attend to, but to us of the art department, whose privilege 
it is to prepare new material in usable shape. 

What are the suggestions for Hallowe’en? Jack-o’- 
lanterns, witches on broomsticks, possibly black cats. 

Which shall it be? 
we decided on the cat. Why? 

First, it introduces something a little newer and less 
hackneyed. Jack-o’-lanterns have possibilities. Some day 
we will limit ourselves to just that problem and make 
something new in the way of pumpkin head lanterns, but 
this year let us increase the Hallowe’en fun by using the 
least worked one of the suggested trio — the cat. As we 
know Hallowe’en, it is an occasion or time for curious, mis- 
chievous pranks, when all sorts of impossible fairy-like 
things may happen, even such a happening as that animals 
become humans, or humans become animals. It is a play- 
time that allows many things which would not be permitted 
ordinarily — there is a spirit of mischief in it and it rests 
with us whether this be a wanton, destructive common spirit 
or one of pure fun and make believe. We ought never to 
lose an opportunity to emphasize and make attractive the 
latter in opposition to the former — for always Satan waits 
for those idle hands and thoughts and the good is just as 
contagious as the bad. ’ 

Children like animals. They are well acquainted with the 
cat. It can be simply and easily represented by easy lines 
or by cutting. We can use the processes we have already 
taught, and it offers us the opportunity to make a beginning 
of teaching how todraw animal forms. Moreover, the cat, 
that somehow has become a part of the graphic vocabulary 
of most kindergartners and primary school teachers, is a 
fearsome thing, minus structure, minus all real resemblance 
to a cat; she ought never again to sit on our blackboard, for 
we are about to give children a new way todrawacat. One 
which is as easy to do and has the merit of being based on 
real cat proportions, and which shows the real characteristic 
shape of the cat. All problems may be reduced to simplest 
forms and presented to children in the lowest grades, or 
raised to the highest and most difficult, the pupils in the 
High School — there should be in all our work this definite 
easily perceived progression. - Thefefore the same general 
form is used for all of the lessons on the Hallowe’en favor. 
Certain accessories are added or changed and more work 
is required from the children in each successive grade. The 
youngest children become familiar with the form by follow- 
ing lines made by some one with greater skill than they pos- 
sess, and by pasting it inthe right position to form 4be 
finished favor. 

The second grade children may learn the form by trating 
around a pattern made by more skilled hands and by doing 
more of the actual constructive work, or they may really 
learn how to do it all. The third grade children learn how 
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to draw the pattern from the beginning and do all of the 
constructive work themselves. This leaves us at the fourth 
grade, ready for the next step, which is another story that 
we may learn when we are promoted. 

A cat, pictorially speaking, is made up of a collection of 
many subtle, sinuous curves, quite impossible for little chil- 
dren to draw, but translate the cat into straight lines and 
its representation becomes quite simple. It is always half 
the battle to know how much to use. We might draw the 
whole cat, but the head is enough for our purpose. Choose 
the simplest, most impressive view, the full front face! 
Which one of the three best known geometric figures is 
this most like? We*have already eliminated curves, which 
compels us to choose between the square and the triangle, 
and even if the square were not the one nearest like the cat’s 
‘front face”’ we should take it because it is easier for little 
people to draw and cut. Take another look now at the 
two full-page illustrations and see how very much like a 
square the cat’s face is. 


GRADE I 
Lesson I 


Toric — Making a Hallowe’en Cap. (See Fig. I, Plate 1.) 
MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 

One finished cap. 

One large square of paper, black on one side, white on the 
other, with the outline or pattern of the cat’s head hekto- 
graphed or drawn on the white side. 

Scissors. 

Paste. 

Chalk. 


MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN 

One large square of paper, black on one side, white on the 
other, with the outline or pattern of the cat’s head hekto- 
graphed or drawn on the white side. 


Note It is not necessary to buy special paper; ordinary drawing 
paper may be painted on one side with black ink. This could be done 
by the children in the upper grades where practice in putting in a flat 
tone of color with the brush is very necessary. 


Scissors. 

Paste. 

Chalk. 

One strip of drawing paper, black, white or gray. 


Note This is to be cut from an ordinary sheet of 9” x 12” drawing 
paper. It ought to be about 3” wide and the length of the 9” x 12 
sheet. 

One sheet of white drawing paper 9” x 12”. 

Two common pins. 

Black crayon or very soft lead pencil. 


: PRESENTATION 
Teacher show finished cap to children, try it on a live 
model. 
: Teacher show children, by using her large square on 
. which the pattern is drawn, just which line to cut on first, 
e.g., the line which makes the ears and top of head. 
Teacher show each time just which line to cut on and 
cut hers, before the children try theirs. 
Cut the tiny bit off each ear. 
Cut out the little triangular opening at the bottom. 
Cut out the eyes. 
Cut out the triangle that forms the nose. 
| Place the sheet of “9 x 12”’ white drawing paper flat on 
, the desk with the long edge toward you. 
| Turn the cat’s headfover so that the black side is on top. 
i 


Place this on the white pcper so that the cat’s mouth 
comes. at the center of tc lower edge. See Fig. IV, Plate 1. 

Remove the cat’s head. 

Put paste all over the white or wrong side of it. 

Replace on the white paper in same position as before. 
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Fill in the pupils of the eyes with black crayon as indj. 
cated in Fig. II, Plate 1. 

Make the whiskers with white chalk. 

Place the three-inch wide strip of paper so that it just 
touches the left side of the head. Trace along the upper 
edge of this strip as far as the edge of the white Paper, 
See Fig. IV, Plate 1. 

Do the same on the right side. 

Cut out as indicated by Fig. IV, Plate 1. 

Note The drawing of the cat’s head, Fig. II on Plate 1, shows ip 
light lines the divisions that must be drawn in a square in order to make 
the head correctly. _ These are not necessary on the hek tographed 
outline given the children. 


Complete the cap by fitting the band, made by the side 
pieces attached to the head and the 3-inch wide strip of 
paper, to each head; fasten with pins. Let the children fit 
each other to caps. One lesson ought to be sufficient for 
this work, but if the class is large and the children very 
unskilled, it may be necessary to make two of it. ; 


GRADE II 
Lesson I 


Toric — Making a Hallowe’en Cap. (See Fig. I, Plate 1.) 
MATERIALS FOR TEACHER 

One large square of paper. 

Scissors, paste, colored crayons, chalk. 

Two sheets of 9” x 12” white paper. 


MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN 
One large square of paper. 


Note This paper may be white, black, or gray. 


Two sheets of 9” x 12” white drawing paper. 

Pencil. 

Colored crayons. 

Chalk. 

Scissors. 

Paste. 

Two pins. 

Pattern of Cat’s Head if the simpler method is used. 


PRESENTATION 

There are two ways of presenting this lesson, dependent 
upon the ability of the children and the time you wish to 
spend upon it. The simple method requires that each child 
be provided with a pattern of the cat’s head, which has 
been made by older children. If this is used the only step 
in advance of the work in the first grade is this: the children 
place, hold in position and trace around a pattern before 
cutting to a line; that is, they make the lines by which 
they are to cut. : 

Complete the cap as in Grade I, but have the children 
cut their own head bands from the sheet of 9” x 12” paper 
without a pattern strip. 

Note A difference in final appearance may be secured by having 
the pupils of the cat’s eyes colored green, orange or blue and by having 
some heads gray, some white and some black. I suppose we might 
even have a yellow orange cat. 


The second method will take longer, but will teach the 
children how to do all the work themselves just as they do 
in the third grade. 

Fold the top and bottom edges of the square together. 
Crease lightly. Open. 

Fold the left and right edges together. Crease lightly. 
Open. 

Fold the bottom edge to the middle crease. Crease 
lightly. Open. 

Fold the upper edge to the middle crease. 

Fold the left edge to the middle crease. Crease lightly. 
Open. 

Fold the right edge to the middle crease. Crease lightly. 
Open. 
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This divides our original square into eight small squares 
and gives us definite points in the cat’s head. 

What these points are and just what lines are necessary 
to the drawing of the head is shown in Fig. II, Plate 1. 

Nore Teacher should always take each step before the children. 


After the cat’s head is drawn and cut proceed to make the 
cap as before. If time permits, as it may for some of the 
more rapid workers, have them make a cat’s head from 
memory “all by themselves.” 


GRADE III 
LEsson I 
Toric — Cat Mask or False Face 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHER 

One completed mask — see Fig. III, Plate 1. 

One sheet of white or gray paper, divided as shown by 
Fig. V, Plate 2. 

Nore Paper that is black on one side may be used if desired. 

Scissors. 

Black crayon or brush and black ink. 

Two pieces of string or raffia. 


MATERIAL FOR CHILDREN 

One sheet 9’’ x 12”’ paper, white, black, gray or any color 
suitable for a cat. 

Colored crayons or brush and black ink. 

Scissors. 

Two pieces o/ string or raffha. 

PRESENTATION 

Place paper flat on desk with one long edge directly in 
front of you. 

Direct and show children how to fold the paper so that 
the sheet is divided into eight rectangles. The order of 
procedure is exactly the same as with the square, direc- 
tions for which are given above. 

Draw lines forming mask. See Fig. V, Plate 2. 

Cut out as indicated by Fig. V, Plate 2. 

If the finished mask is to be white or gray there is nothing 
more to do except curl the whiskers over the scissors, attach 
the strings and ‘‘dress up.” 

If the cat is made of black paper, that is all that has to be 
done — but if a black mask is desired and there was no 
black paper, then before the whiskers are curled or the 
string attached, the mask must be colored by painting 
with brushes dipped into black ink or by using the soft 
black crayon. 

Note 1 Instead of dictating each step to the children it is far better 
for the teacher to draw on the board a large rectangle of the same 
proportion as the 9” x 12” sheet, sketch in the lines representing the 
creases made to divide the paper into the eight rectangles and to draw 
in heavy lines the form of the mask. The children have all seen the 
completed mask — they know what they are working for, the quicker 
ones are well able to follow the diagram. Moreover, this frees the 
teacher 2nd enables her to help the slower children. 





Note 2. If the children have had sufficient work with the ruler 
and know how to measure, the mask may be made that way instead of 
by folding. 


METHOD OF ATTACHING STRINGS 

1 Punch holes for string with the points of scissors. 
Provide against the real danger of punching too near the 
edge by having children punch holes in a bit of waste 
paper first, and by showing very clearly just how far away 
from the edge the hole must be. 

2 Double the string. 

3 Put the loop thus formed through the hole until 
about half of the entire doubled length is through. 

4 Take the cut ends and put through the loop. 

5 Draw these through carefully until they are close 
to the paper. See Fig. VI, Plate 1. 


Lastly, try the masks on, and welcome the spirit of real 
fun that is due to arrive at that moment. If it is a noisy 
spirit suggest that we all try making a mask for some one 
else and “do it all alone.” The work just outlined will 
take two full lesson periods. 

What is it all worth? Let ussum upin good old-fashioned 
style: 


1 What did we build on? 
The child’s love of fun. 
His interest in Hallowe’en. 
His love of dressing up. 
His propensity to make believe. 
His liking for animals. 
2 What previously learned processes did we call into 
use? 
The process of cutting to a line. 
The process of pasting. 
The process of tracing. 
The process of coloring a surface with crayon. 
The process of folding and creasing. 
Possibly the process of measuring. 
Possibly the process of ruling. 
Possibly the process of painting with brush and ink. 

3 What did he learn? 

He learned that he could make use of things we had 
taught him to contribute to his out of school social life. 

He learned that these processes we had taught him gave 
him power to do things for himself. 

He learned that a cat’s face when seen front view was 
very much like a square. 

He learned that a cat’s ears were like triangles. 

He learned that a cat’s nose was like a triangle. 

He learned that a cat’s eyes were put in on a slant. 

He received something which will make him look a cat 
in the face with the air of a king and say, “You are only a 
square and a few triangles. Ican easily draw your picture.” 
He may have received a suggestion which will bring him to 
us with this question — “When will you teach me to make 
all kinds of animals?”’ 

Look for the answer to this in next month’s PRIMARY 
EDUCATION! 


Stencil Design-—— Butterfly 
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How I Teach Composition in My Fourth 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


October 1935 


Grade 


Emma 5S. Ross ‘ 


I The Introduction. 
1 The Pleasure or Pain at the pupils’ results. 


If The Foundation of the Composition. 
1 Teaching to express thoughts in short sen- 


' tences. 

' 2 The construction of different kinds of sen- 
tences. 
<a 


III Subjects to be chosen. 


1 Co-relation to other subjects in school. 
2 Subjects on the current events of the week or 
month. 


IV Helps to avoid errors in spelling. 
1 Side exercises on the family method. 
2 Teaching of suffixes. 
3 Regular spelling lesson. Care in writing the 
word. 
V_ Helps’in grammatical form. 
1 Correction of erroneous expressions. 
2 Construction by limiting the pupil in the use of 
ands; avoiding the use of but at the beginning 


of sentences. 


VI Helps in the Proper Study of Homonyms. ? 


VII Forms of Composition. 
1 Personification. 
2 Reproduction. 
3 Imagination. 
4 Description. 


~_—— 


4 


\ 


«< subjects which are studied in school 


VIII Samples of short Composition, written by the pupils.” 


These are the “First Drafts.” 
uncorrected compositions. 


In other words, 


No study in the curriculum gives more pleasure to the 
teacher, in correcting, than the well-told story of a child’s 
composition; nor is there anything which tires or wearies 
a teacher more than the poor product on which her blue 
pencil is continually at work. ; 

And what is the reason? The first boy had a foundation 
and knew how to tell his story correctly with his pen. But 
the other boy’s foundation was lacking, and although he 
could probably tell an oral story very satisfactorily, his 
written story is a failure. Everything is jumbled up t- 
gether. This shows the very need, at the cutset, of a 
foundation. 

The foundation can only be secured by having the child 
learn to express his thoughtscorrectly, one thought at a time 
and in logical order. A fine way to secure this is by the 
composition form of “Personification.” Have the pupil 
represent some favorite animal of which he is to tell the 
story. First the teacher asks him to tell what he is 
going to be. “Dog,” he answers tersely. “Yes,” she re- 
plies, “but make a sentence and say so.” He answers once 
more, “I am a dog.” This sentence is written not only by 
the class, but on the blackboard by the teacher. The 
teacher calls attention to the beginning of the sentence which 
is a capital letter and the mark at the end, which is a period. 
After this, the teacher asks him to think how old he is. 
He replies, “I am eight years old.” This sentence is writ- 
ten directly after the first. The teacher proceeds by ask- 
ing, “Where do you live and what is your name?” “I live 
in Boston and my name is Blackie.” “Why are you called 
Blackie?” “I am called Blackie because I have no other 
color but black.” “Have you any little puppies?” “I 
have four little puppies out in the barn.” “How do you 


support them?” “The woman in the house gives them milk 
and I watch the house for her.” 

After writing each sentence the teacher should be ex- 
tremely careful to explain it thoroughly. After the story 
has grown five or six lines, have the children put down the 
pen and look at the story on the board. “Oh,” the teacher 
says, “what a long story we have written about this dog! 
We should have a name for this story. What shall we 
call it?” “Blackie,” says one boy; “Nigger,” replies an- 
other. Then a number of names are given. After a time, 
the children select one. Perhaps it is, “Our Pet.” The 
name is placed in the proper place and the teacher tells that 
the name of a story is called the title. 

Then the story is read: 


OUR PET 

Iam adog. I am eight years old. I live in Boston and my name is 
Blackie because I have no other color but black. I have four puppies 
~ the barn. The woman gives them milk and I watch the house for 

er. 

The teacher calls attention to the margin at the begin- 
ning of the paragraph. After that the story may be erased 
and a new story written or this one re-written from memory. 

In the next lesson another animal may be taken for the 
subject, as, the horse, the cow, orthecat. This method may 
be adhered to until the teacher has formed the fundamental 
idea that the pupil must express his thought clearly in the 
sentence. It is well to keep the child on this kind of work, 
until he has learned clearness of expression, and logical 
succession of thought — no matter in how simple a form it 
may be. During the period of these lessons, the different 
kinds of sentences may be taken up in preparaticn for 
future work. 

The subjects to be chosen may be in co-relation to other 
For instance, the 
geography lesson may have been upor mountains. The 
next lesson is the composition hour. Why not combine the 


\ two subjects and have the pupil take for a subject. “When 


I was a Miner.” The subjects taken from geography les- 
sons have proved to be of the best advantage, not only to the 
child, who has a fund of facts to write about, but also to 
the teacher, in saving’ her time, by not being obliged to re- 
peat a new story. Also, some special current event of the 
week or some special holiday event, as, the procession on 
Columbus or Memorial Day may be used. 

In all the foregoing talk, nothing has been said about 
spelling. The child was learning to express his thoughts. 
Now is the time to start with spelling correction. A great 
many blue pencil marks may be saved if the teacher will, at 
some “busy work”’ time, give “families of words.” Every 
teacher of the present day knows these families by heart. 
Her reading lessons have been founded upon them. - Why not 
the composition? Yes, of course, there will be exceptions, 
in spelling, from the “families,” but better one or two cor- 
rections than to have every word spelled at random. So, 
also, failures may be spared, by having the suffixes thor- 
oughly taught. This is mostly a matter of ear. The 
teacher may give short exercises before a spelling lesson, 
taking if only one word a day, and having it written with 
different “endings,’’ as the children like to call them. For 
instance, the teacher dictates the word, play; then she 
says to the children, “Listen and write exactly what I 
say.” She then gives the word plays; again, playing; 
again; playful; again, playful-ly; again, playful-ness. 

Or she may take a word such as kind; then dictates 
kinder; then kindest; then kind/y; then kind/i-ness. 

The children in using their ear, and writing exactly the 
word which is told them, whether by the teacher or their 
own mind, will avoid many failures on the compositions, 
and also save the teacher an abundance of work. 

The grammatical failures and the illiterate expressions 


! 
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which we find so frequently may be corrected in a better 
way than by underlining each wrong expression and re- 
writing it correctly for each child. The teacher may make 
q list of the general failures in grammar form, and have 
them corrected, not only by the child who failed upon them, 
but by the class. The teacher may write in her lesson at 
the blackboard one of the incorrect expressions and have it 
corrected. A number of pupils may give sentences, con- 
taining the corrected expressions. For instance, the failure 
was, “1 seen the boy who throughed the stone.” Have 
sentence given correctly; “I saw the boy who threw the 
stone.” Then the other pupils give sentences: “I saw 
three horses this morning; [ saw a boy driving an auto- 
mobile; I saw the yacht race yesterday,” and so on. 

Construction may be helped by limiting the child to the 
use of one “and” in a sentence. The young pupil is prone 
to use “ands’’ without number; as, “ Mary went to see her 
aunt and to see her uncle and then she went to the park and 
then she was tired and came home.”” Good sentences may 
be made out of this mixed up affair by cutting out some 
ands and making shorter sentences. 

Have the children avoid the use of the word and and but 
at the beginning of sentences. 

As we advance in composition and find the pupil im- 
proving in clearness of expression, logical expression of 
sentences, and spelling, we may turn our attention to the 
use of homonyms. In teaching homonyms, we will again 
save ourselves, as teachers, very much work. For instance, 
the child writes, “The Brown children are going with 
there mother to the picnic.” If the pupil has been 
taught the common homonyms, he will save himself the 
above failure on the word there, which sh uld be their. 

The forms of composition to which the child takes most 
readily are: 

1 Personification, in which he can imagine himself 
the animal, the tree, or the bird. Splendid results have 
been gained through this form, as it gives the child a scope 
for his imaginative adventure. He grows to love this im- 
personation, and with the love, grows his facility in express- 
ing his thought. 

Reproduction is another form in which the child de- 
lights. And if he does not delight in composition, the 
teacher will find a wearisome task before her in trying to 
have him write an interesting story. 

Narration once in a while may be taken up as a side 
issue. It differs from Personification in the way that it 
portrays, perhaps, a fairy story, as if the boy were looking 
on at a fairy play. 

Description may well be left to the higher grades. If it is 
to be taken in the lower grades it should be done in its most 
simple form. 

Below are some samples of the “Form Personification.” 
These were written in the fourth grade. They are not the 
best in the class, but ones that were picked out to illustrate 
the form. The work of these compositions is what is called 
the “First Draft.” All failures are supposed to appear 
in these drafts. One at a quick glance can see that the 
teacher would have very little blue pencilings. 
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The pupil is allowed to select or make up his own title. 
Then he follows in a general way the topics which the teacher 
hints that he might follow. 

Only in the beginning of writing compositions, I think 
it well for the topics to be followed closely. The teacher, 
in a quick talk, hinting at topics which might be followed, 
gives the pupil more range for originality. If the pupil has 
been trained according to the foregoing plan, his mind will 
follow in a logical manner, step by step. 

In a future article, I hope to give the plan for paragraph- 
ing; also, for punctuation and capitalization, in detail. 
But these it would be best to leave until the pupil has control 
over his thoughts, control over his expressions, and control 
over his pen. 

The following are some of the compositions which were 
written in the fourth grade, and a more delightful hour 
has never been spent by the teacher or the pupils than this 
story hour, which in technical term is called “Composi- 
tion.” 


JosepH SAPLACA Grade IV 
WHEN I WAS YOUNG 

When I was young I worked in a factory. Vincent and I worked 
together. One day my work was dull. I thought I would start for 
the mountains. The next morning I took my overalls, a pick, a shovel 
and waited for Vincent to come. When he came I started with him. 
[ went to Broadway and waited for the South Station car. When the 
train got to the Mississippi River, I got off. Then we reached the 
Mississippi River. When we got to the western plains we began to be 
cowboys. It was too hard. There in the mountains we dug a few 
months and I saw a streack of gold. I ran down to the brook and 
washed it off. Then we knew we were rich. 1 came home and bought 
nice things for mother. The poor I remember to be kind to, also 


JosePH MULHERN Grade IV 
A MINER 


One day I thought I would go to the mountains. I went with my 
friend Jack Leonard. We went to the South Station and got a train. 
We went to the Mississippi River. We got a steamer to the other 
side. We got off and we worked a long while but found nothing. My 
frined said, ‘Come back to South Station,” but I said, “Wait till 
two more days.” We waited a day but we did not get anything. The 
next day at about two o'clock he found an ore. We ran to the stream 
and washed it. He said he would stay another day for our luck. He 
got another ore. I got a big ore the next day. We were so delighted 
we found lots of gold. We came back to South Boston. There I saw 
my mother weary and unhappy in a little house all by herself. She 
was glad to see me and I bought her a mansion. Then | started a store 
on Broadway, so I could stay with mother at home. 


EDWARD REARDON Grade IV 
A MINER 

When I was about 19 years old I worked at teaming. The busenus 
was getting dull. So I told my mother next week I was going mining. 
I took my overalls, pick and shovel. Then I kissed and went. I 
took a train for the west. I was in the train for a long time, till I came 
to the Mississippi River. Then I took boat and crossed the Mississippi 
River. Then I got off and took a train. I came to the cowboys. I 
got a job being a cowboy, but I did not like being a cowboy and I left 
it. Then I went to the mountain and dug for gold. After a long time 
my pick hit a big stone. It broke in halves I ran down to the brook 
to wash it. I knew I was a very rich man, because it was gold. 
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A Suggestive Method of Teaching New Vowel Sounds 


New VoweEt Sounp — I 


Its Family 


ing 

king, kings, ring, rings, ringing, sing, sings, singing, wing, 
wings, bring, brings, bringing, cling, clings, clinging, fling, 
flings, flinging, sling, slings, slinging, thing, things, spring, 
sting, stings, stinging, wring, wrings, wringing, swing, 
swings, swinging, string, strings. 


up 

dip, dips, dipping, hip, hips, lip, lips, nip, nips, rip, rips, 
ripping, sip, sips, sipping, tip, tips, tipping, chip, chips, 
chipping, clip, clips, clipping, grip, grips, gripping, drip, 
drips, dripping, slip, slips, slipping, trip, trips, tripping, 
strip, strips, stripping, ship, ships, shipping, skip, skips, 
skipping, whip, whips, whipping. 
ick 

Dick, kick, kicks, kicking, lick, licks, licking, pick, picks, 
picking, rick, tick, ticks, ticking, stick, sticks, wick, wicks, 
brick, bricks, chick, chicks, click, clicks, clicking, trick, 
tricks, thick, prick, pricks, prickling. 
itch 

ditch, hitch, pitch, pitching, stitch, stitching, witch, 
switch, twitch. 

LITTLE ROBIN 
I 

One day a cat went out into the field. She saw a robin 
in a tree. ‘Where are you going, robin?” she said. The 
robin said, “I am going to the king this morning. I am 
going to sing to him.” 

The cat said, “Fly down to me, robin, come see the white 
ring on my tail.” “No, no,” said little robin. “You may 
lick your lips over mice in the barn, but you shall not lick 
them over me.” 

II 


hawk feather 


sharp 

As he flew to the king’s house he saw a hawk swinging on 
a branch of a tree. 

““Good-morning,” said the hawk. 
going?”’ 

“T am going to sing to the king,”’ said robin. 

The hawk said, “Come to me, robin. Look at the pretty 
feather in my wing.” 


“Where are you 


“No, no,” said little robin. “You may nip the little 
chicks with your sharp bill, but you cannot nip me.” 
““Good-by.’’ And away he flew. 


Ill 
called 


The robin flew on and on. 

A fox who was sitting by a ditch called to him. 

He said, “Where are you going, little robin?”’ 

Little robin said, “I am going to the king to sing to 
him.” 

Said the fox, “Come to me. There is a pretty white 
tip on my ear. I want you to see it.”’ 

“No, no,” said little robin, and gave his tail a fling, 
“You, too, may trick little chicks, but you cannot trick me, 
Good-by, fox.’’ And away he flew. 


IV 
happy stopped 
Little robin flew on. He stopped to swing on the branch 
of a tree. A small boy sat on the grass near a little brick 
house. The little boy’s name was Dick. He had been 
picking up sticks for his mother. He called to the robin. 
He said, “Where are you going, robin?” 
little skip on the branch of the tree. 

“T am going to the king,” he said, “‘to sing to him.” 

Little Dick said, “Stay with me. I will bring you clear 
water to sip and good things to eat.” 

“No, no,” said little robin. “You may put the yellow 
bird in the cage. He likes it. He cannot live in the trees 
asIdo. You cannot put me there. I would not be happy. 
“‘Good-by.” And away he flew. 


Robin fave a 


Vv 
sang queen song 


By and by he came to the king’s house. He sat on the 
tip of a branch. He sang his little song. 

“What is that sweet song?” said the king. 

“Tt is a robin,” said the queen. 

The king went to the door. He looked up at the robin. 
The robin sat on the tip of the branch. He was swinging 
up and down. The robin looked at the king. The king 
looked at the robin. Then the king said, “No one shall 
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harm this robin. He shall sing 


to me every day. 


He may live in the tree. 
The queen said: 
“Sing, Robin, sing, 
High up in the tree, 
Sing a sweet song 


For the king and me. 
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“Sing, Robin, sing, 
For the king and me, 
Sing, Robin, sing, 
High in the tree.” 


So the robin lived in the tree. He sang his little song 
every day and no harm came to him. 


Outline for Original Story Work from Pictures 


Ida E. Roger 


Supervisor of Primary Grades, Port Chester, New York 


1 Drill by rows, naming characters in pictures. 
Statements are not the purpose of this drill; variety of 
names the result to be secured. Child points to characters 
as he names them; “John, Mary, and Fido,” etc. The 
same picture may be designated “Frank, Jane, and Jack”’ 
by another child, etc. One picture may be used for an 
entire row to practice naming the characters. The purpose 
of this drill has been attained when the pupils feel definite 
characters are suggested by any pictured people — big or 
little. Such expressions as “I see a boat, I see a man in 
it, I see him fishing,” etc., are thus done away with, and 
a definite Mr. Brown or Mr. Smith stands out in relation 
to certain definite facts that make up a story — in contrast 
to a mere cataloging of observations (that give no story progres- 
sion and include no imaginative suggestions on the child’s 


part). 


2 Questions proposed by teacher who secures statement 
answers from pupil; e. g. illustration of a little girl 
holding an open umbrella, a dog by her side; a 
policeman in the distance. 


Teacher: ‘Where did Clara find the umbrella?” 

This allows any possible number of interpretations by 
pupils. Such replies as follow will probably be received: 

“Clara found the old umbrella in the attic.” 

“Clara found the big umbrella in the barn.” 

“Clara has borrowed her father’s umbrella.” 

Teacher “Where did she decide to go?” 

This again allows the child to branch out into other 
places than suggested in picture. (Some pupils will sug- 
gest the store, some her grandmother’s house, etc.) 


Teacher: “What happened on the way?” 

Teacher follows each accepted reply by another question 
which continues the sequence. A short story of interesting 
content is thus developed, the teacher proposing each 
question and the reply being given by pupil in statement 
form. This drill (questioning by teacher) is continued 
through several pictures. 


9 


3 Drill in naming unseen characters who were introduced 
in stories worked out from teacher’s questions. 
Teacher (holding up picture) “Who else was in our 
story beside these people you can see?”’ 


{ Drill in naming unseen characters to be introduced in 
other possible stories. 

Each child talks from a different picture. After pointing 
toand naming the characters in the illustration, he names 
other unseen characters who are in the story which the 
illustration suggests to him. J¢ will be noticed that drill 
is simply a naming of characters (portrayed and imagined) 
who are to be included in one complete story. 


5 Questioning by pupils. 

Simple drills where a pupil holds his picture before the 
class and asks a question to be answered in statement 
form by some chosen pupil. Later he may ask three ques- 
tions concerning his picture; and as the work develops 
he will show power to produce six or eight questions of 
good sequence — the replies to which will form an inter- 
esting story. His first questions will be suggested by 
illustration; next he will gradually weave in other con- 


nected questions concerning imaginary characters with 
whom the illustrated characters are conversing or carrying 
on some action. 


6 Original story telling. 

Several stories widely varying in characters, conversation 
and action should be gleaned from each picture. Pupils 
who still show lack of originality may be assisted by a 
volunteer pupil who may ask a well thought-out question 
suggesting a new turn in the story. 


Each final story should include three definite points: 


| Characters 
seen 
unseen 
(The ¢erm characters is not used in talking with the 
small pupils; we express the same thought by the words, 
“Who they are.’’) : 


2 Action 
(Expressed to class by “What they are doing — have 
been doing — or are about to do.”’) 


3 Conversation 

(Expressed to pupils by the words, “What are they 
saying?’’) : 

Drill upon naming the picture may also be added. 

Written language may be centered around ‘these same 
pictures. When carrying oi same, insist on short units of 
work as planned for reproductive stories. 


SUGGESTIVE WRITTEN WoRK 


(Boarp preceding any paper 
work) 


Child may write one short statement concerning picture. 

Child may write one question concerning picture. 

Child may write answer below some question already 
written. 

Child may write one question and below question its 
answer. 

Child may write name of picture. 

Child may write two questions regarding picture, later 
three, still later four. These questions should be numbered 
and not appear in paragraph form. (Each new question 
should begin next to the left margin—and not in the 
middle of some line already written on.) 

Child may write two sentences (short) regarding picture; 
later three; afterward four or five. They should show 
sequence. They will be grouped in paragraph form 
though mention of the paragraph will not be made. 

It will be noted in the above written work that the 
period, question mark, and capital at beginning of sentence 
will be necessary requirements of the one sentence written 
work. When other sentences are added, the additional 
knowledge concerning the double margin for indentation 
of first word must become part of the child’s responsibility. 

Corrections will be made as in other written language 
work. Erasing errors will not be allowed. The incorrect 
word will be underlined by teacher, and the correct form 
written by pupil above error. If a period or other form 
of punctuation is omitted, do not place the same. Check 
to call attention of pupil who is to decide and make the 
correction. 
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Nature Lessons 


A Study of Simple Constellations 


(With Reproductions 


of the Children’s Work 


Eunice L. Schofield 


Critic Teacher, Western 


S I sit down to write, a child passing under my win- 
dow says to his companion, “Look! Look! there 
is Orion! See his belt! See his sword!” (I, the 
teacher of these two boys, know that this enthu- 

siasm, observation, and delight is due to our school study 
of the Simple Constellations.) 

If more fourth grade teachers knew how it delights chil- 
dren to make friends with the mysterious giant figures in 
the sky, there would be oftener a “Study of Simple Con- 
stellations” included in the winter term of Nature Study. 

We began our study of the Simple Constellations with a 
lesson on the two dippers, since most, if not all, of the chil- 
dren had heard of the dippers. After the children had 
learned why certain stars were called dippers (form of stars) 
they were told where to look in the sky that night to find 
these stars. As the teacher talked she put stars on the 
board in the form of dippers, saying that the North Star, or 
Pole Star, was in the tip of the handle of the little dipper 
and she would color it red. 


‘pp 
cirrce DIPPER STag 


Poi NTE R*. 


She drew the large dipper and told about the “pointer” 
stars, showing how they pointed to the North Star. The 
“pointers”’ she colored orange. She was careful to show 
that the dippers poured into each other. 

The children were given papers and they placed stars 
for the two dippers just as the teacher had placed them on 
the board. They colored the North Star and Pointers and 
printed Bic Dipper and LittLe Dipper, after which the 
papers were put up. 

The next day, after a review of what they had learned 
and drawn the day before, the children were given their 
papers. As the review was given, the teacher followed with 
a brief outline on the board: 


Stars look like? 

North Star where? Colored? 
Pointers? Colored? 
Dippers pour into each other. 


With the help of this outline they wrote the following 
page: 
THE DIPPERS IN THE SKY 


LITtle IPPER The two dippers i 


the sky look like this. 
The north star, some- 
times called the pole 
star, is in the top of 
the handle of the little 
dipper. Ihave marked 
itred. The two stars 
in the big dipper that 
I have colored orange 
are called the pointers 
because they point to 
the north star. 

The dippers pour 
into each other, 


BiG DIPPER 





Illinois State Normal School 


The next constellation studied was Orton. Following 
the former method, the teacher placed the stars and sketched 
the giant while she told about the lion’s skin, the belt, the 
sword, the club! The children found great delight in 
drawing the giant and in giving him his accessories. Later 
the story of Orion was written. For the literature | sson, 
the teacher taught, from the board, the little selection from 
Longfellow. The children copied it under their story of 
Orion. 


ORION 
Orion is the giant in the sky who wears the belt of stars. He is a 
kind giant, destroying the enemiesof the people with his clul He al- 


ways carries the skin of a lion he killed. 


Begirt with many a blazing star, 

Stood the great giant Algebar, 

Orion, hunter of the beast! 

His sword hung gleaming by his side, 

And on his arm the lion’s hide; 

Scattered across the midnight air, 

The golden radiance of its hair. — Longfell 








For the next Nature Study lesson the children were told 
that the dippers were sometimes called ‘The Two Bears.” 
The teacher placed the stars for the two dippers on the board 
and outlined the two bears around them. The children 
were given papers and they placed stars for dippers and 
outlined the two bears. For their reading lesson, the chil- 
dren were told that they would read the Greek story of the 
Two Bears. (They read selections from the Classic Myths 
and from Nature Study Stories.) The following day the 
children wrote for their language lessons the story of the 
Two Bears and the legend of Arcas and Callisto: 

THE BEARS IN THE SKY 

Sometimes the dippers are called bears. They look like this. It 

is funny to call them bears because bears have no tails. 
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Once upon a time there was a beautiful woman named Callisto. 
She had a dear son named Arcas. Juno was jealous of Callisto and 
turned Callisto into a great white bear who had to live in the forest. 

Little Arcas grew to be a young man. He was a great hunter. One 
day he saw a great white bear. Jupiter kept him from killing his 
mother and changed him to a bear too. Then mother and son were 
carried up to the sky. 

Arcas has the great work of holding in place the north star which 
guides all travelers on their way. 


ARLAS 








CAttel$S fo 


The children were delighted when they saw that the 
drawing of Cassiopeia came out upside down. They found 
a lot of fun in drawing her, her chair and her comb. They 
wrote the legend after they had written their story. 


CASSIOPEIA 


Across the sky from the big dipper is the lady in the chair. These 
six stars look like a W in the sky. 


Her chair Sometimes 


looks like * it looks like 
this: . this: 
. 
* 
“” 


The lady’s name is Cassiopeia. She is the beautiful queen who was 
so proud of her beauty that one day she said she was as beautiful as the 
seanymphs. Because she boasted of her pretty face, Jupiter punished 
her by putting her in the chair and making her sit with her head down. 
We see her every starry night. 





The Pleiades were studied in the same manner. The 
Scientific facts were given first, the form of the stars, and 
the directions for locating the stars in the sky. Then fol- 
lowed the legend and the writing of the story. 
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THE PLEIADES 


In the winter months a little cluster of stars come up from the horizon 
early in the evening. These six stars are called the Pleiades 


* 
~x~ ** 
xx 
A LEGEND OF THE SIX STARS 
Once upon a time there were seven sisters. They were said to be 


the daughters of Atlas. One day Orion chased them and they called 
on Jupiter to help them. Jupiter changed the seven sisters into doves 
and put them.in the sky. 

There are only six sisters left now. It is said that one hid her face 
when a terrible battle was on and we have never seen her face since. 


The last story studied was that of the “Morning and 
Evening Stars.’”’ The words needed for the written com- 
position were taught in a prevuios spelling lesson. The 
words used in the former stories were taught in the same 
manner. 

MORNING AND EVENING STARS 

Soon after sundown a bright ¥& can be seen in the southwestern sky. 
It is the evening star. Just now the evening star is Venus. 

Venus was a lovely woman who arose from a shell. A cloud took 
her up to the western sky. 

The bright star in the southeastern sky, which is seen longest in 
morning is the morning star. The morning star now is Jupiter. 


The title page of the booklet was a writing lesson, and 
was worded as follows: 
STAR STORIES 
BY 
DONALD THEODORE COATS 
January 1915 
WeEsTERN ILtrNors StaTE NoRMAL SCHOOL 
GRADE IV 


The covers of the booklets were made during the drawing 
period. Dark green poster paper was used and No. 2 
Dennison Gold Stars were pasted on in the form of the 
large dipper, with the two “pointer” stars pointing to the 
North Star. The booklets were fastened together with 
dark green cord. 


The children were much interested in all of the “Simple 
Constellation’’ work and each child made a creditable 
booklet to take home. One child, in writing a letter in 
language class some days later, wrote: “I wish you could 
see my “Star Stories” booklet —I think it isgreat!”’ This, 
I think, expressed the sentiment of the whole class. Besides 
their booklets, the children learned to recognize all of these 
simple constellations in the sky, which gave them much 
Joy. 

Some of the legends and stories suitable to put into the 
hands of the children will be found in the following refer- 
ences: 


In Mythland — M. Helen Beckwith. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Myths of Old Greece — Mara L. Pratt. Educational 
Publishing Company. 

Classic Myths — Mary Catherine Judd. Rand McNally 
& Co. 

Stories of Starland — Mary Proctor. Silver Burdett & 
Co. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools — Mrs. L. L. W. 
Wilson. “The Macmillan Company. 


OTHER REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS: 
Storyland of Stars— Mara L. Pratt. Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. 
The Stars in Song and Legend — Jermain G. Porter. 
Ginn & Co. 
Stars Shown to the Children — Ellison Hawks. Pratt & 


Peck Co. 
Astronomy with the Naked Eye —Garrett P. Serviss. 
Harper. 


The Children’s Book of Stars—G. E. Mitton. Adam & 
Charles Block. 
Easy Star Lessons — Richard A. Proctor. Putnam. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


(Book rights reserved) 


(A monthly department devoted to the problems of arithmetic 
teaching. Questions to be considered, or suggestions as to interesting 
Subjects for discussion, will be welcomed. Address Editor of PRIMARY 
Epucation, Arithmetic Department.) 

MORRA 
A CountTING GAME 
HE Italians have a game which is played by old and 
young alike. It is called Morra. This game may 
be adapted for the school-room. 

A group of children take their places at the front 
of the room, and at a signal each holds up any number of the 
fingers of his right hand. All the children in a given row 
are then quickly asked to estimate the total number of 
fingers held up, and the answer of each is written on the 
blackboard. Then the fingers are counted and the child 
who came nearest to the correct number has a star after his 
name. Any one who guesses exactly right has two stars. 

Morra makes a lively rest exercise, and has a definite 
value in training children to think quickly and to observe. 
It will be noted also that the very ones who get absurd an- 
swers in their written work will often show equally poor 
results in playing Morra. Such children may frequently 
be led to greater accuracy of judgment through their de- 
sire to win at this game. 


GUIDING INSTEAD OF GOADING 

The old education made effort its keynote. Hard work 
was demanded of all, and the teacher was regarded as the 
overlord who set the daily tasks and made sure that they 
were diligently performed. 

The new education is founded on interest. Theoretically, 
at least, our children work because they wish to do so. 
When anything proves difficult or dull, we cut it out of the 
curriculum or postpone it until the boys and girls are older. 
Every effort is made to lessen perplexities and increase 
attractiveness; and this is deliberately done, since teachers 
and supervisors feel that school work is hard enough at best, 
and that economy of time demands the paring away of 
every possible difficulty. : 

The change in educational thought has produced a change 
in attitude, both of the teacher and toward the teacher. 
No longer is she regarded, or does she regard herself, as 
appointed to assign tasks and exact their fulfilment. She 
is to be “guide, philosopher, and friend,” a willing helper as 
need arises, a leader among diligent workers. 

The switch from effort to interest is particularly marked in 
arithmetic. This study, partly because of the increased 
emphasis on the Doctrine of Interest, and partly because it 
is more intelligently and economically taught, is fast be- 
coming a prime favorite with all children, as it has always 
been with the more brilliant portion. 

It is now looked upon as a wide and pleasant intellectual 
road upon which the children advance, some of them rapidly, 
others at a slower pace, but none of them marking time. 
And the teacher should walk among them, no longer driving 
from the rear, but merely a more talented and experienced 
traveler, leading the advance to be sure, correcting and 
criticising as need demands, but ready always to smooth 
the rough places and help in climbing the hills. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS 


When children are learning to express in figures and add 
sums of money which include both dollars and cents, they 
often have difficulty about placing the numbers in proper 
columns. 

This difficulty may be avoided by drawing a light line on 
paper or the blackboard and placing the dollars to the left 
of this line, the decimal points upon it, and the cents to the 


right. 


After this has been done a few time, the children will have 
formed the correct habit and will have no further trouble. 


NOTATION 


Similar lines may be used in teaching notation, placing 
the commas on the lines. 


THE HALLOWE’EN PUMPKIN 

The high water mark of October comes at its close with 
the celebration of Hallowe’en, and this festive occasion is 
never quite complete without a pumpkin. 

Cutting out the Jack and drawing pictures of it are only 
a small part of what may be done with a pumpkin. It also 
furnishes a theme for composition, and is invaluable as 
number material. These number lessons may develop in 
many ways. Here are a few of them: 

Let us suppose that we can have our pumpkin, or better 
yet, twoor three of them, at least a week before Hallowe'en. 
First comes the problem of estimating the weight. Every 
one, including the teacher, lifts the pound weight and then 
the pumpkin, and writes down his guess. This should be 
carefully written, using the words ounce and pound, or 
the abbreviations, and handed in to a committee. Then 
the pumpkin is weighed by this committee, and the correct 
weight written on the board. Almost everyone will be sur- 
prised at the result. If there is more than one pumpkin, 
there will be a chance for another judgment and for com- 
parison. 

Next may come some fascinating paper-cutting of pat- 
terns for the eyes. Cardboard shapes may be given to the 
youngest children, but older ones should learn to cut inde- 
pendently. 

The teacher should first show the class how to cut equi- 
lateral triangles, and then a whole period will be needed for 
experiment in getting the right size. 1, 14, 14, 14 and 2 
inch triangles, and perhaps larger ones, will be made. After 
this lesson, one especially good pair may be chosen and used 
as a pattern for the Jack. 

When the top of the pumpkin is cut off, the seeds appear. 
These should be taken out and dried in the sun. Even 
First Graders may do this work, and when the seeds are 
dry can use them in their number lessons. 

Older children may use them for a while as counters in 
their games, and then the teacher may suggest that they 
be presented to the children of the Kindergarten or First 
Grade. If each child is to have an equal number, some 
one must be sent to the room where the seeds are going, to 
inquire how many children there are. Then the total 
number of seeds must be found without any mistakes; and 
interesting devices will be suggested, such as making piles 
of 10, 25, or 100, or having several children count a few 
and then finding the total number by addition. 

When the number of seeds and the number of children 
who are to receive them are known, another question will 
arise: How many seeds should each child have? This 
will be easy for Fourth Graders, but a real problem for chil- 
dren at the beginning of Grade Three, though because of 
their great interest. some one will probably solve it. 

After the number of seeds for each child has been deter- 
mined, comes the question of holders. Perhaps little bags 
can be made, or simple boxes or envelopes suitably orna- 
mented. Whatever is selected can be the hasis for a deal 
of mathematics. For example, if envelopes are chosen, the 
lesson for a certain day might be this: 

Cut paper 7 x 10”. 

Put the short side at the top of your desk. 

Measure down 3 inches and fold this piece back for the 
flap. 

You will now have a 7-inch square with a crease at the 
top. 
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Turn in } inches at each side. 

Next double the 7-inch square like an envelope, so that 
this fold is inside. 

Paste the sides together. 

Then turn down the flap and cut it like a real envelope. 


(Two or three models correctly folded may be passed around among 
the children, or a drawing may be made on the board. If a considerable 
number fail to do the work correctly, the same lesson may be given a 
second time.) 


This preliminary work should be followed by a super- 
yised lesson when the real envelopes are made from draw- 
ing paper, ornamented, pasted, and filled with the correct 
number of seeds. 

All this is genuine work to the children, not killing time. 
And to the teacher it furnishes a starting point for all sorts 
of problems, and a center of interest for many days. 





Number Suggestions 
E. M. Moore 


Take Manila cardboard and cut in cards 7 x 43”, per- 
forate in center at one end and tie together with some 
pretty colored ribbon. Tie loosely so the cards may be 
easily turned. 

Send to some’primary supply house and get the gummed 
circles, half circles, triangles and squares in assorted 
colors. 

Let the children arrange these in number combinations 
in the booklets. 

NuMBER COMBINATIONS 


1 9 4 4 5 6 7 ‘ 9 
l | l l l l l l l 
9 3 } 5 6 7 S +] 10 
l 2 } } i) 6 7 S 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

l r 3 4 5 6 7 
3 3 3 5 3 3 } 

l 2 4 5 6 

4 1 t 1 4 4 

1 2 3 | 5 

5 5 5 5 5 

l 2 3 4 

6 6 6 6 

l 2 3 

7 7 7 

l 2 

8 8 

l 

9 


Teach one combination at a lesson. 

Have children group themselves and other things such 
as pegs, blocks, etc., making the combination before putting 
it in the book. 

To insure neatness have them lay the forms in the book 
and then the teacher should pass around the class to see 
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if they are arranged correctly and proportionately in re- 
spect to the number and the card. 

The children will soon learn which combination comes 
next. 

This not only teaches the number combination, it teaches 
neatness; it trains the eye to see groups, it trains the eye 
for proportionate distances. 

For the combinations, not including the ones where more 
than two groups are used, it will require twenty-two cards. 

The outside of the booklet can be decorated in any suit- 
able way. 

A larger set, large enough for the pupils to see across 
the room, can be used by the teacher for drill work. 


Arithmetic Records 
R. D. T. 


If the teacher keeps daily records of work in Arithmetic, 
and if with her, there is difficulty to raise the work to a 
high standard, the following scheme may be of some value. 

The names with the daily marks are kept on the black- 
board. Each pupil’s record is not put on until the paper 
has been corrected. At the end of the week, the marks 
are erased and the highest average written beside the name 
in yellow figures. 

That person may be chosen for monitor duty or his good 
work otherwise recognized by the teacher. 


Cutting Calendar for October 
M. B. G. 


The children never tire of Jack-o’-lanterns. Instead of 
using a row of them for our October calendar, suppose we 
make a simple landscape representing a moonlight evening. 
In the middle distance place a Jack-o’-lantern on the post 
at corner of a fence, and in the foreground the figure of 
a boy or a girl looking towards the lantern. 
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Moral Lessons for 


October 1915 


the Morning Talk 


Effie L. Bean 


OCTOBER 
THOUGHT FOR THE MoNnTH — KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Two little birdies one wintry day 
Began to wonder and then to say, 
“How about breakfast this wintry day?” 
Two little maidens that wintry day, 
Into the garden wended their way 
Where the snow lay deep that wintry day; 
One with a broom swept the snow away, 
One scattered crumbs, then went to play, 
And the birdies had breakfast that wintry day. 


Kindness to animals is our subject this month. Let the 
children discuss the care of their pets, if they have any. 
How should they be treated? Do you give your little 
bird, your dog, or your cat plenty of cool, sweet water to 
drink and plenty of good food to eat? 

Speak of the discomfort, not to say cruelty, of the prac- 
tice of high checking of horses, of docking their tails, etc. 
When we hitch them, can we not find a nice shady place in 
preference to a hot one? 

On hot summer days our dumb animals need more water 
than in winter. 

In winter do we take care that our friends are well 
blanketed from the cold blasts and that they have a warm 
shelter? 

Are we careful about “sawing” the horses’ mouths when 
we drive? 

Are his loads too heavy to pull? 

If he gets a pebble in his shoe, do we carefully remove it 
or do we let him limp along as best he can? 

Could we not throw out a few crumbs each day as well 
as place a vessel of drinking water for our feathered friends? 


OLD TOM 


It was a hot day in summer, and old Tom, the horse, was 
working hard drawing a load of vegetables to town. He 
began to get thirsty, but his master was in a hurry and 
wouldn’t let him stop for a drink. 

At last they reached the town and his master hitched him 
to a post and left him. 

After awhile a boy came around the corner of a house 
carrying a pail of water and a sprinkling can and began to 
water the plants along the walk. 

Tom saw him and called and called. 

The boy looked up and said, “What’s the matter, old 
fellow? Are you thirsty? 

Tom whinnied again and the boy said, “All right, I'll 
bring you a drink in a minute.”’ 

He ran back to the pump and soon returned with a pail 
full of nice cool water. He let Tom drink all he wanted 
and then threw some over his legs to make them cool. 

“There, old fellow, do you feel better?” said the boy. 

Tom threw up his head and whinnied, which meant, 
“Yes, thank you.” 


HELEN’S LAMB 


Helen lived in the country. Her papa had many, many 
sheep and he hired men and boys to help take care of them. 

One day a storm came up and the men hurried to drive 
the sheep to the sheds. 

That night, when they counted them, they found one 
little lamb was missing. 

They took lanterns and went out to look for it, but they 
couldn’t find it. 

The next morning when Helen went out to feed the 
chickens, she saw the little lamb lying under a bush near 
the road. 


It was such a little lamb that Helen picked it up and ¢ar. 
ried it to the house. 

“Tt will die,” said papa, “for it is all wet and cold.” 

“Please let me have it, papa, and I will see if I can’t 
make it well.” 

“All right,” said papa, and Helen wrapped up 1 
and put it near the fire to get warm. 

After awhile she warmed a saucer of milk and fed it with 
a spoon. 

In a few days the lamb was as well as ever. 
learned to love Helen and followed her all about. 

Helen tied a pretty blue ribbon around its neck and 
named it “Daisy.” 


e lamb 


It had 


MARGARET AND THE BIRDS 


Two little birds were building a nest in a cherry tree. 

All day long they flew about gathering sticks and 
They sang to each other as they worked. 

Margaret had been watching them for a long time. She 
called them her birds and had named them “Sweetie” and 
“Chirpie.” 

One day she saw them pulling at a thread in an old rug 
on the porch, but they couldn’t get it. 

“T know what I’ll do,” said Margaret, as she ran into 
the house. 

When she came out she had some pretty colored pieces 
of yarn and string in her hands. She scattered them about 
the yard and called, “Come, Sweetie! Come, Chirpie! 
Here is some yarn for your nest.” 

Pretty soon down they flew, and picking up pieces of the 
yarn, flew back to their nest. 

When their nest was done you could see the bright 
colored yarn woven into the sides. 

Margaret used to say she helped the birdies n 
nest. 

Do you think she did? 


cl moss, 
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ANDROCLUS AND THE LION 
(Adapted) 


Once upon a time, in acity called Rome, therelived a very 
cruel man. He had a slave named Androclus and was so 
unkind to him that one day theslaveran away. He hadno 
friends to help him, so he went into the woods. 

Now in this wood there were many wild beasts, and when 
night came they made an awful roar. 

Androclus found a cave and creptin, but soon something 
came through the opening and made such a terrible noise 
that it seemed as if the earth shook. 


It was a big, fierce lion who shook his head angrily and 
walked on three legs. 
Androclus shivered, expecting to be killed at once. But 


although the lion came up to him, he made no offer to harm 
him. Androclus saw that one of the lion’s feet was hurt, 
and after awhile he took it in his hand and saw a great 
thorn sticking into it. He pulled it out and the lion was 
glad. 

Soon Androclus and the lion became great friends, the 
lion bringing him food every day. 

One day some soldiers, while riding through the woods, 
saw Androclus and took him back to his master. 

In those days whenever a slave ran away his master 
could punish him in any way he chose or even kill him. 

Androclus’ master said he should be thrown into a cage 
and a fierce, hungry lion should be brouglit in for him to 
fight. 

How frightened Androclus was when the cage door was 
opened and the lion walked in! 

When the lion saw him, however, he rushed up to An- 
droclus and rubbed against him. 

Then Androclus saw it was his old friend of the woods 
and he threw his arms around him. 
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The people didn’t understand this and asked Androclus 
what it meant. 
When he told them, they shouted, “Let him go! Let 


them both go!” 
And so they were both set free. 


KING SOLOMON AND THE ANTS 
Adapted 
Once upon a time there was a wise king named Solo- 


mon. 
One day he was riding along the road at the head of his 


army. 
Pretty soon they came to several ant hills in the road. 
Instead of riding right along, King Solomon turned his 
horse to one side of the road and led his whole army around 
the ants’ homes, so that not one was hurt. 
“Why did you do that?” asked one of his soldiers. 
“Why,” said Solomon, “those little ants have just as 
good a right to live as we have, and it isn’t right to hurt 
anything smaller and weaker than ourselves.” 


THE EMPEROR’S BIRD’S NEST 


Adapted from Longiellow’s poem) 


Once upon a time there was an Emperor who had a 
large army of men to take care of his country. 

Once when there was a big war, he and his soldiers were 
living in tents. 

As his soldiers were marching about they saw a swallow’s 
nest upon the top of the Emperor’s tent. 

For awhile they watched the swallow flying back and 
forth, then said they would take it down. 

But the Emperor came out of his tent and told them 
to leave the nest alone. 

So the swallow sat on her nest day after day and after 
awhile there were four little swallows in the nest. 

One day the soldiers took down their tents to march away 
to a new place. 

When they came to the Emperor’s tent he said, “Leave 
it standing. The birds are too little to fly.” 
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So it was left, and the swallow and her babies lived in it 
until all the babies could fly and then they all flew away. 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


(Adapted from Longfellow’s poem) 


Long, long ago there was a small town named Atri. In 
this town lived King John. 

Under a roof in the market place, he had a great bell 
hung, and as he rode through the town he said that if any 
wrong or cruelty was done to anyone, let that one ring the 
bell and he would see that the wrong was righted. 

And this was done for many years and everyone was 
happy. ; 

At last the rope which was fastened to the bell became 
old and torn and some one mended it with a piece of vine. 

In this town there also lived a man who was very stingy, 
although he had plenty. 

He loved money so much that he sold his gardens, his 
vineyards, his dogs, and all his horses except one. 

This poor horse he kept, but didn’t give him half enough 
to eat and made him live in a cold barn. 

At last the man thought he could save something by 
letting his horse run loose to pick up his living wherever 
he could. 

One summer afternoon, as the poor horse was wandering 
about in the hot sun, he came to the big bell and saw the 
vine with which it was mended and began to gnaw it. 

All at once the bell began to ring. The people came 
running and when they saw the poor horse, they said his 
wrongs should be righted too. 

They sent for his master and made him give his horse 
plenty to eat and drink and a good warm barn. 


Two LiNcoLn Stories 
THE BOY AND THE TURTLE 
Once upon a time when Lincoln was making a speech 
he noticed some boys playing with a turtle. 
Suddenly one boy picked up the turtle and threw it on 
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the ground as hard as he could. The shell broke and the 
poor turtle lay dying. 

Lincoln stopped his speech, and, pointing .at the boy who 
had thrown the turtle, said, “Why did you kill that poor 
turtle? It had just as good a right to live as you have. 
Never do such a cruel thing again!” 

The boy was so ashamed that he ran home. 
was always kind to animals after that. 


But he 


LINCOLN AND THE PIG 


One day Lincoln and a friend were on their way to a 
party. As they passed a swamp they heard a pig squealing. 
When nearly to the house Lincoln said, ‘“ My friend, I am 
going back and get that poor pig out of the swamp.”’ 

“But you will spoil your clothes,” said his friend. 

“T know this is my best suit and I shall be sorry to spoil 
it, but I’d rather spoil a dozen suits than think of that 
poor pig all night.”’ 

And he went back and pulled the pig out. 


Why the Evergreen Trees 
Keep Their Leaves in Winter 


(Book rights reserved) 


CHARACTERS 
Lock OF BIRDS PINE TREE 
BrrcH TREI JUNIPER TREE 
Oak TRE! NortH WIND 
WILLow TREE Frost KING 
SPRUCE TREE LitTLeE Birp WITH BROKEN WING 


(The different trees (represented by the children) are located 
in the different parts of the room, with the three evergreens 
near together.) 


Flock of Birds (Leader) It is getting cold. Winter is 
coming, so we must fly away to the warm south. (Fly 
away.) 

Bird with Broken Wing LIcan’t fly. My wing is broken, 
and I must stay hereall winter. Perhaps some of the trees 
will keep me warm. (Hops to first tree) Please, Birch 
Tree, will you let me live in your branches this winter? 

Birch Tree Dearme! Ofcoursenot. I must take care 
of my leaves. 

Bird (hops to oak tree) Please, Oak Tree, will you let me 
live in your branches this winter? 

Oak Tree Dearme! You would eat all my acorns. Go 
away! 

Bird (goes to willow tree) Please, Willow Tree, will you 
let me live in your branches this winter? 

Willew Tree No, indeed! Go away! (Bird hops away 
and as he approaches the spruce tree, the spruce tree speaks.) 

Spruce Tree Where are you going, little bird? 

Bird I don’t know. My wing is broken, and I can’t 
fly south this winter, and the trees will not let me live 
with them. 

Spruce Tree You may live on one of my branches. 
is a nice warm one. 

Bird May I stay all winter? 

Spruce Tree Yes, you may. 

Bird Oh, thank you! 

Pine Tree I am big and strong and will keep the wind 
off. 

Juniper Tree You may have my berries to eat all 
winter. 


Bird Thank you. 


Here 


You are all very kind to me. 


(North wind comes to play in the woods, with his father, Frost 
King.) 


North Wind May I touch every leaf, father, so it will 
fall to the ground? 


Illustrative Material for Moral Lessons 
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Then he went home, for he couldn’t go to the party with 
his soiled clothes. 


REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES 
*Black Beauty — Sewell 
Benjy in Beastland — Wiggin 
Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? (Poem)—JL. M. Child 
*Snow White and Rose Red Grimm 
*Story of Moufflon — De la Ramee 


The Wounded Curlew Poem Thaxte 
Story of Dog Sultan Grimm 
Rikki-tikki-tavi — Kipling 

Daisy and the Lark — Andersen 
Beautiful Joe — M. Saunders 

A Lesson of Mercy (Poem 1. Cary 


Why the Chimney was Not Built 1. Donnell 
Why the Evergreens Keep Their Leaves B) 
The Bird’s Christmas Thaxter 


*Published by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York 


Frost King No. The trees which were kind to the little 
bird may keep their leaves, but you may touch all the 
others. 


(North Wind runs through the forest touching the leaves 
on all the trees except the evergreens.) 


. ~‘ 
Picture Study 
OCTOBER 
RETURN TO THE FARM - 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 
Is this a summer or a winter picture? 
How do you know? 
Is the sun shining? 
Is it a hot day? 
What makes you think so? 
What kind of trees do you think these are? 
Why do you think so? 
What else do you see in the picture? 
How many kinds of animals do you see? 
How many cows are there? 
Count the sheep. 
What other animal do you see? 
Where have these animals been? 
Where are they going now? 
What time of day is it? 
How do you know? 
How do the animals know it is time to go home? 
Is the dog a good shepherd? 
Who told him to come? 
How does he tell the animals it is time to go home? 
What would you like to name this dog? 
Do you think Rover would be a good name? 
Where have these animals been all day? 
Who took them there? 
Is Rover having any trouble in bringing them home? 
How does he drive them? 
Do you think they understand Rover? 
Who taught Rover to do this? 
Did it take a long time? 
When his master wants him to get the cows and sheep, 
what do you think he says? 
What are the two cows at the left of the pictures doing? 
In what are they standing? 
For what is the single cow at the left turning her head? 
Why is she calling the other two? 
Do you think she would like to be with them? 
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Troyon 
Do you think these animals like to go to the pasture? Do they help the farmer to support his family? How? 
Why? Of what use are the cows? Sheep? Donkey? 

Are they glad to go home? Why? Why isn’t the donkey at work in the fields? 

Are the cows and sheep friends? Compare the size of cows nearby and far away. 

Why do you think so? Give pupils name of the picture. 
O Have the sheep a leader? Is it a good name? 

Do they like to follow a leader? Tell pupils the artist’s name. 

What is the donkey doing? Do you think Troyon was ever on a farm? 

Why does he stand by himself? Did he like animals? 

Is he lonesome? Do you like this picture? Why? 

Notice the coats of the different animals. 

Are they alike? 


OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 
Notice their feet. 


D h , Shoeing the Horse — Landseer 
o you see any houses? . . . 
tea y ‘ Cat Family — Adam 


Do you think these animals have far to go? 

Will it be dark soon? 

Do you think Rover has an easy task? 

Why not? 

Will he be tired when he reaches home? 

Do you see a man coming from a shadowy lane into the 
sunlight? 

Look for him. He is almost lost to sight in the shadow 
of the trees. 

Do you think he is helping Rover? 

Is he Rover’s master? 
: Were you ever on a country road like this one? 


Feeding the Hens — Millet 

At the Watering Trough — Dagnan-Bouveret 
The Shepherdess — Lerolle 

Horse Fair — Rosa Bonheur 

Brittany Sheep — Rosa Bonheur 





Runaway Days 


Daisy D. Stephenson 





What could you see? 

Do you think these animals live on a large farm? 
Were you ever on a farm? 

What can you see on a farm? 

What grows on a farm? 

What do these cows eat? 

What do the sheep eat? 

What does the donkey eat? 

What does Rover eat? 

Will these animals go to the pasture in winter? 
Why not? 

Where will they stay? 

What will they eat? 

Why does the farmer keep these animals? 


Oh, Autumn’s the Runaway season I know! 
Outdoors is so lovely — her smile tempts you so. 
The seed-babies eagerly try ther new wings — 
Each fly-away birdie his Fare-you-well sings. 


The Brook’s had the runaway habit so long, 

He skips o’er the stones with his runaway song — 
And coaxes the seed brownies off for a float, 

And merrily whirls ev’ry golden leaf-boat. 


Ripe apples roll blushing to hide in the grass; 
Brown nuts with a clatter, let go as you pass. 
Oh, how I am longing to run away too! 

But schoo! has begun — I’ve my lessons to do. 
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Stories for Language Lessons 


What Happened NextP 
Alice E. Allen 


(The little unfinished stories of this series are to be read, or told, to 
the children. Then let them tell in their own way the rest of the 


story.) 
THE PET FAWN 

Farmer Ben lived with his wife and two little grand- 
children, Ned and Nellie, near the entrance to a great forest. 
In the forest there were many shy, beautiful deer. 

One day, Farmer Ben found a little fawn in the woods 
badly hurt. In his strong arms he carried it home. Day 
after day, he took care of it. He dressed its wounds. He 
fed it carefully. He gave it a good place in which to sleep. 

The fawn was very gentle. It became \ ery fond of good 
Farmer Ben, his wife, and the children. By and by, the 
fawn was quite well again. It played about in the yard 
with Ned and Nellie, as frolicsome and friendly as a big 
cat. The children named it ——. 

One night, Farmer Ben called his wife and the little folks 
into the house. 

‘The little fawn is quite well again, 
Ben. “What shall we do with it? 
back to its own home?” 

Ned and Nellie looked at each other. They loved the 
little fawn. 

“Keep it!” cried Ned. “Oh, please, Grandfather Ben!” 

“But maybe it misses its forest home,” said Nellie 
wistfully. “Sometimes, Grandpa Ben, it stands at the 
bars and looks toward the woods.” 

Farmer Bensmiledathiswife. ‘ Youshalldecide,” 

“No,” said Grandmother, smiling back 
decide for himself.” 

Play you are Ned or Nellie. 
and what you named him. Then tell what the fawn de- 
cided to do — to stay with Farmer Ben, or go back to its 
home in the woods. How did it show which it wanted 
to do? 

HOW THEY WENT TO THE PARTY 

Oh dear, just everything went wrong that morning! Dee 
and Araminta were going to visit Elsie. Dee was a little 
girl and Araminta was a big doll and wherever one went, 
the other one did, too. Elsie was Dee’s best cousin. She 
lived the next station on the railroad. All Dee and Ara- 
minta had to do was to hop on the train and hop off again. 

This morning, it took so long to get ready. They were 
going to stay over a night. So Anna, the maid, put in Dee’s 
little suitcase the things she would need. And Dee put in 
Araminta’s suitcase the things she would need. Araminta 
always needed a great many clothes. First, Dee couldn’t 
find the Then she couldn’t find Araminta’s 
party gown, and when she did find that, the sash and one 
slipper belonging to it were gone. 

Then Dee got a little cross about having her hair combed. 
She wanted to wear a blue ribbon on it, and Anna thought 
pink would be prettier. And Dee didn’t like the gown Anna 
had ready forher. And the gown she did like wasn’t ready. 

Dee’s father was a busy doctor. At the last minute, he 
had to drive away out in the country in his car. 


’ said gor xd Farmer 
Keep it? Or let it go 


hesaid. 
, the fawn shall 


Tell how the fawn looked 


suitcase. 


““Come, Dee,” he called. 
on my way.” 

Dee was so far from ready that Father had to go without 
her. 

“You'll miss the train if you don’t hurry,” he called. 

So Dee got into the dress she didn’t like and put 
hat and told Anna she was sorry she’d been cross, a! 
Araminta and the two little suitcases and started 

She was just going out of the yard, ee she heard the 
train whistle at the station. 

It was then she saw the — little boy who had just 
moved in next door. All Dee knew about him was that he 
had yellow hair and a little bay pony. Just now, he sat 
on the steps eating a ye llow apple. 

“Oh, little boy!’ cried Dee. “I’ve missed the train to 
Elsie’s house. And she’s expecting me. And there’s a party 
this afternoon. And the next train’s too late. What 
shall I do?” 

What was the little boy’s name? Play you are the boy 
or Dee and tell what happened next. Dee and Araminta 
and the little boy, too, did get to the party and had the 
best time. How did they go? Tell all about the party. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD 


Because Robin was the smallest boy in school, he 


“T’ll leave you at the station 


on her 
d took 


was 
chosen to play the part of one of the babies in the little 
play, “Babes in the Wood.” That rather hurt Robin’s 


pride. If he was the littlest boy in school, he was the 
biggest one at home the biggest of the four little Browns 
Tom and Tootsie were the Twins. And there was a baby, 
who was a really, truly baby - — not the kind Robin p layed 
he was when he hely ed play “The Babes in - Wood. 
Robin decided to give the fe in over, that 


lovely golden 
October aiternoon, 


in the woods just back of his home. 
One reason he wanted to do something new was that most 
of the boys were going out to play Hallowe’en ge 
night. And Father and Mother didn’t believe Hallow- 
e’en pranks. 

Tom and Tootsie made splendid Babes in the Wood 
The real baby might have cried. They lay down on the 
warm sod, and Robin was a real robin and covered them 
with real leaves. Then he flew away. 

Just as he was flying happily along, Robin saw so 
in the path before him. She looked like the pi tures Robin 
had seen of witches. She wore a long red cape and a pointed 
Cap. She irried broomstick ae one arn Under 
the other, was a real live black cat. 

Robin was surprised and pleased. He hadn’t known 
that witches ever came out of picture-books. Or that they 
were so little and so pretty. 

“How de do?” he said. 

What happened next? Tell what the Witch said to 
Robin. Was she a really truly Witch? If so, did Robin 
find Witch-Land? How did it look? And what hap- 
pened to him there? Or, was the witch just a make-be- 
lieve one and really a little girl dressed up for a Hallow- 
e’en frolic? How did Robin find her out? Maybe the 
black cat took part in the story. And what became of 
Tom and Tootsie asleep in the leaves? 


me one 
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A Story 
The Bell in the Gate 


Alice E. Allen 
In two parts 


Synopsis OF Part I Pierre has been left in his French Grandma’s 








use in France, while his father and mother are traveling. His cat, 
Bobs, is With him. Pierre and Bobs go to the village with Aunt Nette. 
While she is in a shop, they wait outside. Bobs is frightened by an 
Italian with a dancing bear. He runs away. 

Pierre chases him. He finally finds the cat in the arms of a pretty 
little French girl in a place where a Féte is being held. Her name is 
Marie. She has white mice, a dove, and a goat. Pierre and Bobs 
1) back to Aunt Nette. On the home, Pierre tells about Mar 
and how anxious he is to go to the Féte that afternoon and see her again. 
He has taught Bobs to ring a bell on the outside of a gate to the court 
which surrounds his home. Bobs is too upset to ring it to-day} While 


Pierre rings it, the Italian and the bear go by. 


Part II 


HAT same afternoon, Pierre and Aunt Nette set out 
in the funny little donkey cart. One of the ser- 
vants went along, too. But he walked 
drove the donkey —that is, he held the reins 

The donkey did about as he liked. 
fast and Aunt Nette screamed and held on. Sometimes, he 
stopped to nibble grass. 

But after awhile they reached the place where the Fét 
was being held. Pierre saw two French soldiers in their 
gay uniforms shooting at a mark. One of them won a 
big doll. One of the funniest things to Pierre was the 
merry-go-round. It didn’t run by machinery. A man 
in the center pushed it round and round. It looked like 
hard work to Pierre. But the man didn’t seem to mind it. 
Pierre took a ride on one of the hobby horses, while a 
wheezy organ played the best it could. Aunt Nette looked 
at some pretty ribbons and bright dress-goods a pedler was 
showing. She bought some ribbon for herself and some 
for Mamma. It was white with a lovely blue lily of France 
woven into it. Pierre was more interested in the pens full 
of tiny pigs. Aunt Nette told him she thought the one 
with a blue cross on it was the prize pig. 

“T think he is, too,” cried Pierre. “ 
biggest squeal, Aunt Nette.” 

By-and by, Aunt Nette and Pierre came to a tent where 
the little girl had been. A woman was singing a song. 
Some men did tricks on a trapeze. Then Marie came out 
with her goat. 

He was large and silky and white as milk. He had a 
long, white beard. He wore a wreath of roses around his 
neck. He seemed to love Marie. She held a large, white 
dove {n one hand. Still holding the bird, she sprang to the 
goat’s back and rode him gaily round and round. She 
stood on the goat’s back, and threw a kiss with her free 
hand to Pierre. 

It wasn’t strange she knew him. He was the only blue- 
eyed, yellow-headed child in all the crowd of children. And 
he wore a blue and white sailor suit, with a sailor cap, 
marked “U.S. N.” Most of the other little boys and girls 
were dark. They wore funny long coats, like jumpers, 
outside their other dress. As the boys wore their hair 
long, you couldn’t tell boys from girls. 

After Marie and the dove had taken several rides on the 
goat, she came out with her little white mice and they did 
all sorts of pretty tricks for her. Pierre clapped his hands. 
And Marie smiled at him and threw him another kiss. 

While Pierre ate his supper of bread and milk, that night, 
he talked about Marie and the goat, Marie and the dove, 
Marie and the mice. 

“I wanted to bring her home, Grandma,” he said. 
“She’d make the nicest little sister. And her name is 
Marie — like Mamma’s.” 

France is full of Maries,” cried Grandma. She threw 
up her hands in horror at the thought of her little grand-boy 
wanting a French goat-girl for a sister. 


Sometimes he went 


’Cause he’s got the 
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to Read 


“But I do need a little sister,”’ said Pierre. 
“There’s Bobs,” said Aunt Nette. 
“Bobs is a cat,”’ said Pierre. 

Next morning, when nobody could find 
membered what he’d said. 

“ Maybe he heard me,” he cried, “and has started back 
home.” 

“O no!” cried Grandma. Her little grand-boy did say 
the most surprising things. Then she said something 
which, in English was, “A cat always comes back.” 

But the morning went by — and no Bobs came. After 
dinner, Aunt Nette took Pierre for a long walk. This 
time, they followed a path through the fields out into the 
country. It was beautiful, with the sun shining on the 
fields of corn-flowers and poppies. Here and there, were 
little homes. No matter how small they were, or how dark, 
they had plenty of flowers around them. 
there were rabbits in the yard. Sometimes, a cow or a 
goat. Outside one little home, a woman was white-weshing 
its walls. A boy was weeding the garden. He said ‘‘ Good- 
day” to Pic rr¢ in French. And Pic rre said *“*Good-day ” 


bac k ag in. 


ma 


sobs, Pierre re- 


Sometimes 


Sometimes they went by women working in the fields. 
Sometimes the women were watching cows or sheep, and 
knitting. 

Aiter a long, long time, the path they followed led down 
some steep cliffs and came out on the beach. Pierre 
picked up shells the color of apple-blooms. He found some 
lov ely blue and rose-colored thistles, but these pric ked his 
fingers just like thistles at home. 
whatever he did, he thought of Bobs. He did wish he could 
hear a little voice say, ““Me-you! Me-yow!”’ 

But the waves did most of the talking. By and by, Pierre 
went to sleep. Before he was wide awake, he heard Aunt 
Nette’s voice and another voice talking together. When he 
could get his eyes open, there on the beach*was an old 
woman, much older than Grandma. She wore a high, stiff 
white cap. Her dress was very odd and almost as red as the 
poppies. Pierre wondered which flew faster — her knitting- 
needles or her tongue. She smiled at Pierre and called 
him a fine boy. By and by, still knitting, she went away 
along the beach. : 

Aunt Nette and Pierre went home by a new path. High 
up on the cliffs it led them, past a beautiful big house, called 
a chateau. It had beautiful gardens full of flowers. It 
stood in a little grove of tall, slender poplars. There was 
a beautiful glimpse of the waves and the beach far below. 
It was called “The Silver Poplar.” 

“Why can’t we come here and live?” 
all the beautiful place was empty. 
all and Bobs — if he comes back.” 

Then Aunt Nette told him about The Silver Poplar. 
A wealthy Frenchman owned it. Last year, he and his 
wife and little girl had lived there. The little girl had had 
many pets — one of them a pony. One day, she rode her 
pony down the cliffs and never came back. She fell into 
the water and was drowned. 

The pony came back with the bunch of sea-poppies she 
had gathered in his bridle. The little girl’s hat had been 
found on the shore. The old woman on the beach had been 
telling Aunt Nette this story while Pierre slept. 

The story made Pierre very quiet and sorry. He held 
fast to Aunt Nette’s hand all the way home through fields 
where the sunset wind sang a lullaby to the poppies and 
corn-flowers. 

That night, when Aunt Nette put Pierre to bed, she told 
him some funny little French stories. After she had gone, 
he lay awhile and watched the great white moon through a 
little high window under a gable. By and by, he went to 
sleep. 4 

It seemed a long time after to Pierre that he woke with 


Wherever he went, or 


said Pierre. For 
“It’s big enough for us 


(Continued on page 534) 
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Table Stories 


Mignon Martineau 


(See illustrations on pages 508 and 518) 


This month brings to us the realization that Summer has 
fied, so why not fill drawing lessons witha genuine autumnal 
spirit? ; 

Our Table Story deals chiefly with the mysteries of 
Hallowe’en so dear to the heart of children. While we thus 
have their interest aroused let’s take advantage of it by 
correlating some good autumn reading with these lessons. 
Even writing lessons can suggest hazy days, frosts and 
pumpkins. 

Lesson I Sky. Use Manila paper. With broad flat 
strokes paint bluish brown. Save enough good sheets to 
be pasted together and used later for covering sides of 
table. Next paint background ‘trees a dull brown-green. 
When dry add trunks and limbs. One row of pupils should 
be selected to paint section containing house. House dark 
brown. Windows orange to suggest light. Keep best one 
to be inserted at proper place in setting. 

Lesson II Choose four boys who will be responsible 
for drawing, cutting and pasting house. Let them work 
at side table. Use heavy brown construction paper. 
€ut out windows on three sides and bend back for shutters. 
Paste orange paper on lower half of window — dark green 
on upper half. 


° : 
A Pilgrimage 
Rachel Weston 

These familiar nursery rhyme children are all going the 
same way. If cut out and mounted one after the other, 
headed by the Banbury Cross laddie, they will form a 
procession after the fashion of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 

For a mount use a strip of warm gray or green cartridge 
paper about six inches wide. And, by the way, a roll of 
cartridge paper of some soft color is a helpful thing for 
the primary teacher to have “by her,” the teacher who 
likes to do things that are just a little different. The 
cartridge paper will take water color, chalk or colored 
crayon and may be cut to advantage in strips or large 
sheets. 

The little figures might be hektographed and _ used 
separately in connection with language lessons. Sheets of 
the regular size drawing paper folded and fastened together 
in booklet form may be used for mounting the kiddies 
after they are carefully traced, colored and cut out. Under 
each design should be written in the owner’s best hand 
the verse illustrated, perhaps on white paper, also pasted 
in. Then every one will have the joy of making his own 


Mother Goose. 





Ty 
Weekly Envelopes 
May E. Hagenbach 
O, I do not mean church envelopes—simply the 
large envelopes 10 x 13” which we use in our school 
to hold the papers contributed weekly by the 
children. 

In my last article I spoke about each child presenting 
on Friday one paper prepared in class during the, week. 
These papers are slipped into the individual envelopes 
bearing the child’s name immediately after being dis- 
played. At the end of the year the pupils will be allowed 
to carry home the treasure. And it is a treasure for them, 
as it is all their own. 

Didn’t they make the cases in arithmetic class? Didn’t 
they do every bit of the work on the enclosed forty papers? 
Will not mother be surprised? Or did teacher allow her 
to peep on her last visit to the school? Because teacher 
did get down the envelopes from the book case and show 
them to visitors sometimes. 


Remainder of class paint and cut out shrubbery around 
house, stumps and pumpkins. Paste good supports on 
back of everything. 

Lesson III Boys will continue with house. Remain- 
der of class draw and cut sheeted forms and black cats. 
Insist upon the supports being pasted securely. 

Lesson IV Boys complete house. Class paints witch 
riding broomstick. Much good action can be shown in 
these sketches. Cut out and select best one to be suspended 
on thread togive flying effect. Use brown burlap for grounds. 

Do not attempt having a story put together at the end 
of a drawing lesson while there is a confusion of paper scraps, 
paste and scissors. Wait until everything is in order, or 
even until the close of the next reading or language lesson 
which has suggested the season. This will find the pupils 
in the right attitude. After the scene is completed allow 
some free discussion—let their imaginations wander. 
If there is time for writing an original story to be woven 
around the setting you are quite sure to get some sur- 
prisingly good results. 


Note These stories are not planned to cover a drawing course. 
They are arranged for one lesson each week with the aim to stimulate 
interest and widen knowledge. 


Just think! Howard’s mother saw some finger marks and 
dirty patches on some of his work and told him she knew 
now why he did not get a good report. 

As mentioned in last article, I often require a definite 
kind of work to be handed in, suchas Language or Spelling, 
but during the month of February I allowed the pupils 
to choose. This was a splendid chance to study the tastes 
of the children, also their aptitudes. 

One girl presented four Spelling papers; one boy, four 
Drawing papers; another, four Writing papers and so on, 
the favorite subjects prevailing. 

Having discovered their strong suits, I tried to strengthen 
the weak ones by individual work. In fact, I believe I 
have been benefited as well as the children by the Weekly 
Envelopes. 





Opening Exercises 
Helen Huntington 


If a teacher would have no tardy marks on her register 
let her make the first few minutes of the school day most 
interesting. 

When it is time for my school to begin, the children are 
lined up in the corridor and facing the entrance. I play 
a march, usually some patriotic melody, to which the 
children pass up one outside aisle, across the back of the 
room and down the other side. As they reach the front 
of the room they fall into double lines, the first being a 
partner to the second, the third to the fourth, and so on. 

Marching thus in couples they circle around the front 
of the room. Then the ones on the outer side pass up 
the aisle, the ones on the inside continuing in the circle. 
After repeating this two or three times the children all 
come to the front of the room to the tune of ““America,”’ 
and form a straight line across the front. ; 

Then two appointed flag monitors hold the flag before 
them, and while “America” is played ever so softly, the 
children salute the flag. 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic for 
which it stands — one nation indivisible with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

All voices then join in singing a stanza of “ America,” 
after which all pass to their seats again. 
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Folk Songs and_ Dances 
Dabbling in the Dew 


Allegretto. 











pe legato (Il 














O where are you go ing to, my pret-ty lit-tle dear, With your 





























1 
red ro- sie cheeks, and your coal-black hair? [I’m go - ing a- milk - ing,kind 


















































And it’s dab-blingin the dew makesthe milk-maids fair. 
































O no, sir, O no, sir, kind sir, she answered me, 
For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 


2 Suppose I were to clothe you, my pretty little dear, 
In a green silken gown and the amethyst rare, 
O no, sir, O no, sir, kind sir, she answered me, 
For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 5 Oh, but London’s a city, my pretty little dear, 
And all men are gallant and brave that are there. 
O no, sir, O no, sir, kind sir, she answered me, 


3 Suppose I were to carry you, my pretty little dear, 
For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 


In a chariot with horses, a gay gallant pair? 

O no, sir, O no, sir, kind sir, she answered me, 
For it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fair. 6 Oh, fine clothes and dainties and carriages so rare 
Bring gray to the cheeks and silver to the hair. 





4 Suppose I were to feast you, my pretty little dear, 
With dainties on silver, the whole of the year? 


What’s a ring on the finger, if rings are round the eye? 


But it’s dabbling in the dew makes the milkmaids fait. 
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Folk Dances for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
Lida Siboni Hanson 


German-English Academy, Milwaukee 








GRANDMOTHER WILL DANCE 


Swiss 
Circle, with hands joined; one child in center. 


The child in center walks slowly to the right, the circle 
to the left. At 1 the child in center steps before one in 
circle, at 2 these two curtsy slowly and deeply to each other 
(Illus.) At 3 they dance a waltz step to the left and one 
to the right (seen from gentleman) with usual position, at 
4 two waltz steps, turning to the right; 5 as 3, 6 as 4. 
From 3 on, the children in circle take following steps in each 
measure; step with left foot on toes, draw right foot after 


Grandmother will Dance 
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Grandmothe will dance 


the other (also on toes), go down on whole foot. 
raised and lowered alternately four times. 


Hands are 


In repeating the dance the child who was first in the 
center joins the circle, the newcomer stays in the center and 
in his turn chooses a partner. When inany participate, 
several children may be in the center at the same time. 


This dance is frequently danced at golden weddings or 
similar festivities. 








THE OLD CATHOLIC 


German 


Danced in couples; usual position. 

Dancers take two polka steps [1-4]; turn round with 3 
steps, lady to the right, gentleman to the left, placing hands 
on hips, with Ist step [5], (Illus.), clapping own hands with 
2d step [6], clapping each other’s hands with 3d step and 
twice more [7-8). 


Repeat. 

The Old Catholic 
L-» ——,- +5 
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Frolic of the Hallowe’en Witches 


MARCH 
Any multiple of four. 
Start from center back. 
Single file down center. 
When center front is reached, first witch turns to the 


March. 
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left, second witch to the right, third witch to the left, 
fourth witch to the right, and so on. March across front, 
down sides, across back to center, where first and second, 
third and fourth witch and so on, form couples and march 
to center iront. 

Then alternate couples go left and right, following same 
line of march, meet at center back, and come to center front 
in fours. 

Here the fours separate into couples, going left and right. 
Couples march in same order to center back, coming to 
center front in couples. 

Couples separate going left and right. March to corners 
at back, then diagonally across to corners at front; left 
corner line having the precedence at the center. 

When the front corners are reached, turn towards back, 
march to corners and repeat. 

This time when front corners are reached, turn towards 
back; march to center back and come to center front in 
couples. 

When all couples are in line let them face each other and 
step back four steps. 


DANCI 
The two leading witches step out a little from t ers. 
doing the following dance as they face eacl S 
on hips 
ParT I 
Fi VWeasure 
Hop on right foot, touch left toe to side front 
Hop on right foot, bring left foot up and b cht 
knee — 2 
Hop on right foot, touch left toe to side front 
Hop on right foot, bring left foot up and ba to right 
knee —4 


Second Me asure 


Leap to left toe l 
Hop, Hop, Hold —2-3-4 


Vea ures } Re peat, hoppit I the 


Weasures 5-6-7-S Reps at the whol 


Part Il 
Measure 9 Step back from partner t steps 
Measure 10 Step towards partner t steps 
Measure 11 Slap right hands l and 2 
Slap left hands — 3 and 4 


Measure 12. Stamp, stamp, stamp 


Measures 13-14-15-16 Repeat. 


This may be repeated as many times as desired 

At the close of the dance, the dancers grasp each other’s 
hands and sidestep through the lines of witches, going off 
at the back. 

When the leaders are well started, have the next two 
witches come to the front, take hands and sidestep through 
the lines. Continue until all are off. Do not take part- 
ner’s hands until center front is reached. 


Short black capes and steeple hats may be worn for « 
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One Michaelmas 


Andante. 
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Morn 
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2 I sat myself down the world to admire, 
And saw the ripe blackberries on the green briar, 
And saw, etc. 


3 And when I walked further, I chanc-ed to see 
A cow and a pretty maid under a tree, 
A cow, etc. 


Two Little 
I 


Sunny orchards 
Bright with color; 
Fruit trees laden 

With their yield; 
Stacks of corn 
Whose silken tassels 
Wave like banners 

In the field. — Selected 





t I stepped to the damsel and to her said I, 
“A penn’orth of milk, if you please, for I’m dry,” 
\ penn’orth of milk, etc. 


5 “Look yonder,” she answered, “the cow with black tail 


Has spilt all the milk and kicked over the pail,” 
Has spilt all the milk, etc. 


Corn Songs 


II 
Rustle and blow! Rustle and blow! 
Gather the corn for soon we'll have snow; 
Each kernel is yellow, the leaves have turned 
brown, 
The corn is all ready for us to cut down; 
The cattle are waiting till husking is o’er, 
To taste the sweet corn of their winter's store. 
— Nature Songs and Stories 
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Christopher Columbus —A Play for Grade Four 


Mary C. Dent 


ACT I 
(Christopher Columbus is about ten years of age at this time 


CHARACTERS 
FATHER 
MOTHER 
CHRISTOPHER 
First BROTHER 
SECOND BROTHER 
SISTER 


SCENE | 


Living room of Columbus’ home, in the evening 


(The family is gathered around the fire. The father is comb 
ing wool. The mother and little sister are sewing. The bo 
are sitting close up to the frreplace on the floor. 

Christopher Father, all the afternoon I was down on the 
quay watching the ships and the sea. 

First Brother Yes, father, and we could not make him 
come away. Still he stayed. 

Second Brother Christopher ever dreams of the sea. 

Fathe Peace, lads, let him speak ! He did no harm. 
What saw you, lad? 

Christopher ©O father,a merchantman from the Indies 
had just entered port! Many wonderful things it carried 
too — spices, jewels, father, and great rolls of magnificent 
stufis! One of the sailors talked to me. 

Mother ‘The lad’s head will be turned. 

Sister Did’st thou see the stuffs, brother? 
of them! 

Christopher One roll only was unwrapped, and that 
was a gorgeous brocade wrought in far-away Asia for a 
princess’s robe. 

Father And what did the sailor tell thee, son? 

Christopher He told me, father, how the goods were 
brought by caravan across Asia to a port of the Black Sea. 
There they were placed aboard the ship and brought over 
the Black Sea and through the Bosphorus past Constanti- 
nople, the wondrous city of the East, and into our own Medi 
terranean, finally reaching this port. A wondrous journey, 
father, a wondrous journey! 

Mother The lad thinks of naught but the sea. 

Christopher Then he told me strange stories of the “Sea 
of Darkness” that stretches off to the west. 

First Brother ‘Tell us, Christopher, tell us! 

Christopher He says it grows darker and darker out 
on that sea, and strange monsters lift their heads from{its 
depths and drag down whole ships and their crews. Then 
he said that if a ship should sail too far out on it, the end 
of the world would be reached and the ship and its poor 
helpless crew would fall off the earth. 


O, tell me 


Father Aye, lad, the world is flat. It must have an 
end somewhere. 
Christopher O father, let me be a sailor! The sea 


calls me day by day. I love it. 


Mother Thou art mad, boy. Not follow thy father’s 
trade? 
Father Peace, wife, let it be as he says. One cannot 


well work at a trade he loves not. 

Christopher And wilt thou send me to school to learn of 
the sea and the stars that guide the sailor’s course? 

Father Aye, lad, when the time comes. 

Sister And would’st thou leave us, Christopher, to go 
out on that sea and be devoured by those terrible monsters? 


Christopher Woulds’t thou not pray to the Virgin for 
me? 
Sister Yes, Christopher, I would place flowers at her 


shrine on the quay and offer prayers for thee day by day. 
Mother And thou would’st leave us to go out on the 
great “ Sea of Darkness” and mayhap never return? 


Christopher The sea calls me, mother, night day. 
[ts roar is ever in my ears. It loves me too we 


my death. 

Mother Ah well, lad! perhaps as thy father , it 1S 
lor the best. When the time comes and _ thx rt old 
enough, thou shalt follow the sea and learn all has to 
teach thee. 

ACT II 
Columbus see tid for h 
el | 
1n interior room in the convent of La Ralrid Pa 
Spain. Evening 
CHARACTERS 
COLUMBUS 
DIEGO, H1s Son 
He Prior 
BROTHER SEI 
BROTHER Fert 
The Prior is seated at a tabli NOCRI 
gale. 

Prior Surely I heard a knocking at the gate No doubt 
it is some tired traveler seeking a lodging for the night 
(Goes to door of inner room.) Brother Sebastian, admit the 
stranger at the gate. 

(Enter Brother Sebastian, Columbus and Die 

Prior Welcome, Stranger! 

Columbus Father, wilt thou give my little son some 


| 


food and water? Far have we traveled to-day and the 
poor little lad is hungry and footsore. 

Prior And what of thyself, friend? (Goes to door 
inner room.) Brother Fernando, bring food for the travel- 
ers. 


Enter Brother Fernando with a tray of food. 


Prior I pray you, friends, be seated and satisfy your 
hunger ere we talk of your journey. 


(Brother Fernando places the food before Columbus. 


Prior What is thy name, friend, and whither art thou 
bound? 

Columbus My name, Father, is Christopher Columbus. 

Prior Ah! I haveheard of thee, friend; I have heard of 


thee, and thy wonderful plan. Honored, indeed, would 
this convent be if thou would’st consent to pass the night 
here. 

Columbus I came hither to leave the boy with certain 
relatives of mine while I journey to France to seek aid for 
my voyage of discovery. 

Prior Do not leave Spain, friend. I myself have in- 
fluence wth Isabella, the Queen, having been her confessor 
for several years. I will write a letter to her beseeching 
her to see you. 

Columbus Alas, Father! for years have I pleaded in vain 
at the Spanish Court. The war with the Moors hath 
wrought havoc with the treasury. The King and Queen 
will heed me not. I must seek aid elsewhere. 

Prior Nevertheless, friend, wait. I feel sure that she 
will hear thee after reading my letter. 

Columbus As thou likest, Father. After waiting years, 
a few weeks matters little. I will wait. 
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ScENE II 
The Court of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 


CHARACTERS 


THE KING 
THE QUEEN 
COLUMBUS 
COURTIERS 
Councit oF WisE MEN 


(The King and Oueen are on the throne. The Courtier 


srouped around them 
King Admit this man Columbus to our presence. 


(Columbus enters, advances, and bows before the Kin 
(ueen. 


Columl i May it please your Majesties to hear m\ 
plan. 
Queen Proceed. 

Columbus Aiter long study and thought I am firmly 
convinced that the world is round, not flat. 

First Courtier The world round, indeed! 

Second Courtier (tapping his forehead) He is a madman, 
a dreamer. 

Columbus I also feel that there must be vast lands in the 
ean to the westof us. Lask your Majesties to aid me so 
that I may prove these things. The lands I discover shall 
become the property of the Spanish crown. Or, if there 
should be no new lands, by sailing westward I will finally 
reach India and the riches I bring back will more than re 
pay the fitting out of the ships. 

' King Surely your plan seems reasonable. Think of 
the power and riches such a voyage would bring to Spain. 

Turning to Courtier.) Summon the Council of the Wise 
Men. (Enter Council.) This man, Columbus, thinks the 
world is round and that by sailing westward he will dis- 
cover vast new lands and finally reach India, the land of 
wealth untold. He asks us to aid him to undertake his 
voyage. What think you of his plan? 

First Wise Man Absurd! 

Second Wise Man The world round! Then the people 
on the other side must stand on their heads all the time. 

Third Wise Man It must indeed rain upward. 

Fourth Wise Man Suppose, Master Columbus, you were 
to sail down hill to the other side, how would you sail up 
hill to get back home again? 

Fifth Wise Man Your Majesties, do not allow yourselves 
to be imposed upon by this wool comber, who has lost his 
wits. 

King You have heard, Columbus, what the wisest 
men of my kingdom think. Your plan is absurd. I fear 
I cannot help you. 

First Courtier 
way out. 


Come, Don Madman, hither lies the 
(Takes Columbus to door of court room.) 
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ACT Il 
(Seven years later) 
SCENE | 
At the Convent 


CHARACTERS 


Columbus The years are passing. 
and poorer and old and weak. If aid does not soon come, 
[ fear me that death will overtake me before I have a 
chance to carry out my plan. I must now indeed journey 
to France. Surely the French King will not allow the 
chance of gaining a vast empire to slip from him. 

Prior And Spain must not let it slip from her, friend. 
This time I will go myself to the Queen and implore her 
aid for thee. I will start to-night. 


I am growing poorer 


ScENE II 
lf Court 


CHARACTERS 
THe QuEEN 
COLUMBUS 
\ COURTIER 


Queen I have talked of your plan with the prior and 
think it an opportunity that should not be lost. 

Columbus In return for opening up new lands for Spain 
and bringing her riches from India, I only ask that I be 
made vicer« vy of the lands I discover and be given one-tenth 
of the wealth I bring back. 

Queen A Queen, sir, will accept terms from no one — 
[ will not help you. (Columbus goes out.) (To herself.) 
Perchance I did wrong by sending this man off. Great 
wealth and power would come to Spain by his véyage of 
discovery. Then, too, many souls in that strange new land 
might be saved. I must help him, even if I sell my jewels 
to do so, for the treasury is low. (To Courtier) Quick, 
summon him back. 


(Re-enter Columbus. 


Queen I will grant you what you ask. I am willing 
to pledge my jewels in order to raise money to fit out your 


fleet. I accept your terms. Your fleet will be put in 
readiness. 
Columbus Ah, Lady! you have made an old man happy. 


The dream of my life has come true. I can start on my 
voyage of discovery. Vast new lands will be opened up. 
The riches of India will pour into Spain when once I go and 
show others the way to follow me. 
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History and Language 


Ethel M. Hall 


CTOBER came with that wonderful haze and all 
nature seemed ready for the long winter months. 
As the birds were traveling southward, the poem 
entitled “Robin” was learned. This little poem 
bids farewell to nature and the birds: 
Good-bye, good-bye to summer! 
For summer’s nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun. 


Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away — 

But Robin’s here in coat of brown, 
And scarlet breast-knot gay. 


Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 

Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes 
But soon they'll turn to ghosts. 


The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 

It’s autumn, autumn late, 
’Twill soon be winter now. 


Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
QO Robin dear! 

And a crumb of bread for Robin 
His little heart to cheer. 


The work in the early autumn days had been along the 
lines of nature and the seasons. 

We were ready now for bits of history concerning Colum- 
bus and his voyage. The story was given in two parts, 
bringing out the following ideas: first, the great expense of 
obtaining the rich materials and spices from India and why 
Columbus wished to traverse the sea; second, that he did 
not reach the land of India on this voyage, but found our 
own country, and that the people who accompanied Colum- 
bus on his return trip were called Indians; third, Colum- 
bus’sown theory, that the world was round, had been proven 
and the Queen of Spain was repaid for her loyalty and 
support. 

Children enjoy cutting out the three small ships from 
brown Manila or wrapping paper. If green paper be 
torn in long strips, the edges torn back to show the white 
and represent waves of the ocean, then placed on a long 
table or sand-table, giving theappearance of the sea and the 
tiny ships pasted upon the tossing billows, the little people 
will get and hold clearer ideas of Columbus and his long 
voyage. There are many stories of Columbus. “The 
Story of Columbus,” by Mara L. Pratt, published 
by the Educational Publishing Company, will be found 
especially interesting. It is very simple and will appeal 
to young children. The poem, “Columbus,” found in the 
autumn volume of Month by Month gives the story of 
the three ships, and while it may be a little beyond the 
comprehension of some children, most of them will get a 
great deal from it, if it be read and explained to them. 

Short sentences were written about Columbus and each 
child handing in a neatly written paper received a small 
picture of the discoverer; this little picture was pasted 
upon the story paper, which encouraged careful work and 
helped the language drill. 

The sailing of Columbus to America suggested transporta- 
tion or ways of travel. We found in this country we might 
go from place to place in autos, street cars, buggies, on 
bicycles, horses, burros and trains. The children were 
taught north, south, east, west, northwest, northeast , south- 
east and southwest. Then one of our favorite games, 
called the United States, was played. This game was given 
last fall in the October number of Prmmary Epucarion. 


The Manila paper again came into play and the children 
had a most happy time cutting engines, trains, street cars, 
autos, bicycles, wagons, etc. All cuttings were freehand 
work. Then the work was carried a little farther, for the 
people of other lands must travel. We thought of the 
Eskimo in the land of ice and snow and that he must travel 
in his sled drawn by dogs, the Japanese in the jinrikishas 
drawn by acoolie; of Holland, with its canals and boats, 
the children riding in boats in the summer and skating 
to school or market in winter. Weremembered the Chinese 
in the queer carriage on poles and carried by men, the Arab 
crossing the desert on the camel, the black man riding on 
elephants, and last, but not Jeast, the American Indian and 
his bronco or western pony. 

The children were asked to cut from old magazines 
pictures of all the ways of travel, paste upon a large card- 
board and bring to school. This work was to be done at 
home and at a certain time the finished cardboards were 
to be placed on the blackboard ledges and all the pupils 
given an opportunity to study all collections. A few did 
not comprehend just what was desired, but the work of the 
majority showed study, careful selection and neat past- 
ing. The scissors this time told the story of the ways of 
travel in far-off lands. 

Millet’s pictures were spoken of and a few portrayed be- 
fore taking up the subject of the Indians. Boys are very 
fond of posing as the “Sower,” the strong body and muscles 
have an influence. The Gleaners and the Angelus are two 
favorites. The children’s attention was directed to the 
characteristic trait of Millet’s pictures, that of making us 
acquainted with the life of the peasant, the reverence, 
loyalty and duty of the simple, plain people. 

As November has many interesting subjects, the Indian 
work was begun in October. The study of the Indians 
should precede the life of the pilgrims and those who first 
rendered them aid, the people of Holland. 

The life of the American Indian seems best developed 
by Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Different parts of this poem 
were selected, connecting the parts in such a way as to 
give a complete story. Six or seven large stencil patterns 
of the story, obtained from a publishing company,* were 
placed upon the blackboard. These pictures were colored. 
The first three gave the early life of the Indian boy, his 
babyhood, Nokomis, and the boy Hiawatha and Hiawatha 
in the forest with the birds, squirrels, rabbits, etc., the last 
three pictures, Iagoo, the story teller, the killing of the red 
deer and the great Indian feast. Parts of the poem were 
read, then the children gave the story orally, using the 
illustrations as a guide, which gave complete and con- 
nected ideas. Many of the small children will begin in 
the middle or end of a story instead of holding to the 
thread of the thought. Much was accomplished by this 
oral drill. 

A large teacher’s table was used te build up the story 
of the life of Hiawatha. If a sand-table is not at handa 
large table covered with sawdust will supply all conditions 
necessary. 

Our table was covered with brown oatmeal wall paper, 
held down by thumb tacks, then a mirror, placed at one 
end and surrounded by green wall paper, formed the lake. 
Pine branches were brought and placed in small holes in 
pieces of boards. The children made wooden bows and 
arrows, furnished small rugs, some toy animals, birds, 
toy Indian soldiers, a chief and a few on horseback, also 
the little Indian canoes. The papoose in the cradle and 
one doll were purchased at a down town store. This doll, 
a boy, was chosen to represent the Indian boy, Hiawatha; 
the remainder of the dolls were made. The wigwam was 
stationed near the lake. The realistic trees were placed 
behind the wigwams, the papoose in the cradle hung on 


_*The Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, publish a set of Hiawatha stencils 
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one of the branches of the trees, the grandmother doll stood 
near the tent, the canoes rested on the lake or near-by shore. 
Near the center of the table Hiawatha, with bow-and-arrow, 
and Iagoo, the story teller, were engaged in conversation 
about the red deer, while the buffalo and other wild ani- 
mals roamed the plains. Just beyond this, pieces of a 
mirror formed the river and trees lined the shores. Along 
the shore a toy Indian soldier hunted the deer, which was 
ready to cross the river at the ford. The opposite end of 
the table displayed a small kettle hung on long sticks ready 
for use, the dead deer lying near and an Indian tent with 
a chief watching the gathering of the Indians and the prepa- 
ration for the feast. Some of the dolls were made of apples 
and sticks. The heads were of medium sized apples. These 
apples were peeled, placed in a warming oven to dry, when 
partly dried, the mouths were cut and noses pinched into 
shape then left to harden. Hair made of darning cotton 
was sewed on the heads and black headed pins used for 
eyes. The bodies were pieces of a broom or spade handle 
cut to desired lengths, jackets with wide shoulders, made 
of cheap cotton cloth, were slipped over the sticks and stuffed 
with padding hair or cotton. The lower ends of the jackets 
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were brought to a little below the middle of th, 
drawn around tightly and sewed. This formed th: squar 
looking shoulders. Sc raps of outing flannel and pieces of 
Indian blankets were used to drape the figures, bring; 


Inging 
the lower edges around the ends of the sticks a) folding 


sticks, 


loosely, so as to give the dolls the appearance of Indians 
standing aloof. Nails were driven in the upper ends of the 
sticks, leaving the heads out of the wood. The stem ends 


of the apples were pushed over the nails and the Indian dolls 
were ready for use. This table gave the childre1 
Indian life and also made them familiar with the 
poem, Hiawatha. 

The short sentences written were about Indians and In 
dian life. 


ideas of 


eautiful 


Pictures of Indians, tents, etc., were ut trom 
old magazines and pasted on all neatly and carefu Vy writ- 
ten papers. To add a little pleasure to the work, the Ip- 
dian Story of corn was told the little ones and the red 
child’s song was learned. “Swing Thee Low” tells us of the 


dusky woods, the little papoose and of the father dri ming 
of hunt and fight, all of which adds much to the picture 
of the Indians. The Indian songs may be found in “Songs 
in Season” published by A. Flanagan & Co. of Chicago. 
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Teaching by Means of Games 


The Real Interest 


Bessie Alzada Morse 


OR the purpose of helping some teacher who is at a 
loss how to create in her rural school an interest and 
enthusiasm for real earnest work, which, in turn, 
will have its influence upon the home, I offer these 

few suggestions from one year’s experience. 

Blank School is located in a small village in a farming 
section of western Massachusetts. The school-house is a 
two-room building, the smaller room for grades one, two, 
and three; the larger room having grades four, five, and 


x. 

I shall mention especially the work of the first three 
grades, comprised of twenty-six pupi's. 

In September, as I came before my pupils, I was sadly 
impressed with their slow, listless movements and their 
indifferent attitude toward everything, play as well as work. 
Even their positions were suggestive of the positive in- 
activity of body and mind. This unfortunate condition 
had to be removed before the pupils could get growth in 
any form or degree. 

To remove this deep seated malady I tried various plans. 
All of these were forms of play, for play is the most natural] 
activity of the child and I knew that if once the true play 
spirit could be aroused and sustained through all forms of 
school work, other development would soon be apparent. 

I went to the playground with the children. I en- 
couraged a child to suggest a game for us alltoplay. “The 
Farmer in the Dell’’ was suggested and all seemed to enter 
heartily into it. After we had played this game for a few 
minutes, another child was asked to choose a new game. 
The child chose “Steps,” or “ Moving Statue” as it is some- 
times called. All played this game, then a third game was 
named. It was “Snatch the Cap.” These we played 
for several recesses, morning, noon and afternoon periods. 

At first few children showed real interest in the games. 
They played because the teacher was present and playing. 
Some children wished to watch the games only, which they 
were allowed to do. 

Gradually one after another of these onlookers joined in 
the games. After two weeks of careful supervision, I ob- 
served that more children were participating in the game 
and that many children showed interest in suggesting new 
games. 

One day I chose a boy, who had been especially help- 
ful during the morni g, to be a “game captain.” I asked 
him to choose three games for the children to play during 
the morning recess, and to take charge of directing the 
games; that is, to name the game, appoint leaders, if any. 
were needed, and decide winners. This plan was tried 
out and proved most successful, inasmuch as the games 
chosen were those which many enjoyed playing, the captain 
directed well and made fair decisions. At the close of 
recess he chose his successor for the next recess period. 
This was done for several days. Sometimes two captains 
were chosen, often one from each grade. 

The children most agreeably participated in the leader’s 
or captain’s chosen game, and each child seemed anxious 
to be selected captain for a succeeding play period. Often 
the older children joined in this play and originated games. 

When I found, through careful observation of the children 


at play, that the games could be well carried on by the chil- ” 


dren, I no longer went to the playground, but watched from 
the window the unsupervised activities of the children. 

The results noted were indeed favorable Fewer pupils 
stood about, leaned against the building, sprawled about 
the yard, lounged on fences, or tarried about the dressing 
room, as is not infrequently the habit of many children in 
such schools. Less quarreling among the children was 


noticed. Rough, undesirable games, such as Slat, were. 


eliminated. Games like Three Deep, requiring more 
mental ability and less brute strength, were substituted. 
All the while the child’s mind and body were wholesomely 
active. 

Growing out of this was a wonderful transformation in 
the study work of the children. They showed readiness 
and applied themselves to their tasks indoors as earnestly 
as they had indulged in their games without. Bodily 
activity conditioned their soul activity. It is inter-de- 
pendence of body and mind that must be considered in all 
forms of work and play. 

The play spirit, which I felt was such a vital thing, was 
retained in all lines of their work. For example, in the 
arithmetic, the drills on the tables took the form of games. 
One game was played thus: 

For a drill on the 4’s the multiples were arranged thus 
on the blackboard: 


16 24 20 
40 12 + 

8 28 32 
36 48 44 


A boy and a girl were chosen. Each took a pointer. An- 
other pupil was chosen to give the factors. The pupil 
teacher said quickly, “Seven fours.” Each contestant 
tried to be the first to put the pointer on 28, the correct 
answer. Whichever did this first, scored. Five answers 
were found and he who found the most answers first, won. 
These children then passed the pointers to another boy and 
girl and a new teacher was chosen. Thus the game pro- 
ceeded with much interest shown by all the class. 

Other instructive and interesting games were used with 
good results in gaining of rapidity of movement and thought. 

For an addition drill, cards 3” x 1”, containing numbers, 
were given to each pupil. A number was chosen to be 
added to each number on the cards. Six (6) was the number 
selected. John was called upon. He rose, and reading 
from his card, said, “ Four and six are ten.”” Eight and six 
are fourteen. Three and six are eight. Six and six are 
twelve. When he finished hand were raised by those 
pupils who had heard a mistake. Susie was called upon. 
She said to John, “How much are three and six?” “Three 
and six are nine,” said John, correcting his mistake. Susie 
then read her card. If no mistake wa heard the pupil 
scored one for his side. The race may be between rows 
or between the boys and the girls. 

The children enjoyed playing “Money” when they had 
become familiar with the coins which they used in playing 
store. 

A pupil took some coins in hs hand. He said to his 
class, “I have fourteen cents.”” Alice was called upon and 
said, “Have you two dimes and a nickel?” “No, I have 
not two dimes and a nickel. That would make twenty-five 
cents.” He called upon Joseph. Joseph said, “Have 
you a dime and four pennies?” “Yes, I have a dime and 
four pennies,” said the pupil holding the coins. The pupil 
who guessed correctly then chose some coins, and the game 
proceeded as before. Quick, clear thinking and speaking 
is necessary and the children become familiar with practi- 
cal combinations which they will always need to use. 

Games were introduced in the word drills. One was 
called “Is it?”” The words were placed on the board thus: 


Jack fetch 

hill Jill 

water and 

pail went 

up fell down 


A child was chosen to cover her eyes. Another child 


pointed to a word on the board, as “fetch,”’ for the class to 
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see and recognize. The pupil first chosen then uncovered 
his eyes, pointed to a word, and said, “Is it water?”’ The 
class answered, “No, it is not water.” Again the pupil 
asked, “Is it fell down?” “No, it is not fell down.” “Is 
it fetch?” “Yes, it is fetch.”” The guesser chose a suc- 
cessor and the game proceeded. Many pupils had oppor- 
tunity to name several of the words. 

Through the medium of games, even the slowest chil- 
dren showed improvement as their physical activity in- 
creased. Drills taking the form of a baseball game, hop- 
scotch, and I spy, always pleased the children. 

We played baseball with two sides, the girls and the boys, 
the number depending upon the number of pupils in the 
class. A batter was chosen from the girls’ side. A pitcher 
and a catcher were chosen from the boy’s side. We wished 
to review the table of 3’s. The pitcher said to the batter, 
“Seven threes.” The batter answered, “Seven threes are 
twenty-one.” “Eleven threes.” “Eleven threes are thirty 
three.” “Five threes.” “Five threes are fifteen.” The 
batter then had had three “balls” or chances to answer. 
She had done this correctly and so had made a “ home run,” 
and scored one for her side. A new boy was then chosen 
for a pitcher and a new catcher also was appointed. The 
successful batter chose a girl to follow her. The pitcher 
said, “Four threes.”” “Four threes are twelve,” said the 
batter. “Nine threes.” “Nine threes are twenty-nine.” 
“Nine threes are twenty-seven,” quickly said the catcher, 
and the boys’ side was “in,” having scored one. Interest 
never flagged with this game. 

The girls always liked hopscotch. The figures were 
arranged as in a hop-scotch only a different order, thus: 


11 
9 10 6 
7 8 
4 
3 12 
5 
1 2 


The blackboard or floor was used forthisgame. A pupil 
took a pointer, and when having a review of the 5’s said, 
touching the numbers in order: “One five is five, twelve 
fives are sixty, five fives are twenty-five,” etc., until all the 
numbers had been given. If a mistake was heard, a pupil 
was called upon to give the correct result. If the pupil 
did the correcting quickly, he had the next turn to score 
for his side. This game was played with two sides, boys 
and girls. 

“T Spy” was played as follows: Five oak-tag cards 
6" x 4”, containing combinations in a desired table, as, 
7 X 7, 4 X 7, etc., were placed along the chalk tray. A 
pupil was chosen for teacher. The teacher chose a boy 
and a girl to play first, also a child to keep score at the 
board. The teacher said, “I spy 42.’ The contestant 
first seeing and taking the card with the combination 6 X 7 
on it scored for his side. As he took the correct card he 
turned to the class and said, “Six sevens are forty-two.” 
Another boy and girl were then chosen and the game pro- 
ceeded. The side having most points at the close of the 
game won. 

In all subjects in the school curriculum the play side 
was emphasized. In language the work of correcting poor 
forms of speech was presented in games which the children 
enjoyed and from which they acquired a habit of hearing 
and saying correct forms. When children play naturally, 
freely and whole-heartedly they are sure to work in like 
manner. 

The language games soon proved their worth and _notice- 
able improvement in the oral language was pleasing. How 
often the teacher hears, “I ain’t got no pencil.” We 
played a game called “Hide the Pencil.”” Two children 
left.the room. A child hid a pencil in some desk. The 
two children then entered the room and said, “Who has 
the pencil in his desk?”” The child who has the pencil in his 
desk said, “‘1 have the pencil,” at the same time all others 
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were saying softly, “I haven’t any pencil.” The guesses 
try to discover the possessor of the pencil. One said, “Fg. 
Bernice the pencil?” “Has Frank the pencil?” “Veg 
Frank has the pencil.” Two more children were the, 
chosen to go out and a new pupil selected to hide the pengi 


“Who Came?” is another game the childr enjoyed 
A child hid his eyes. Two children came toward him, "He 
said as he heard them stop near him, “Who came?” “Heley 
and I came,” said one of the children. The pupil then 
guessed who was with Helen. He said, “Helen and Roger 
came.” Allofthe children repeat, “ Helenand Rogercame” 
Roger then hid his eyes, and two others were beckoned 
to come. 

It was surprising and gratifying to me to see the spread 
of the children’s games. The good effect upon the little 


children was carried into the church parties as well as into 
the home gatherings, and it was with great interest that 
the teacher heard from other sources than parents of the 


good things which the children, now active and energetic 
were dispersing among those living in the community, 


For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace to every art. 


Our October Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


LAY is so necessary a part of the child’s life that 
this natural inclination should be utilized in the 
school-room. These games may be used at any 
time in the day when change and rest from the 


routine work are desired. ten varied 
by substituting these games in place of gymnastics. 


Rest periods may be 


GENERAL 
IT PickinGc APPLES 
The children all stand and at count one, they 


ACTIVITY GAMES 


bend over; 


at count two, pick up an imaginary apple; at count three, 
stand erect; at count four, place apple in an imaginary 
basket. Repeat several times. Or the childre: may fil 
baskets without the counting signals. After the baskets 


are filled, the children take them on their arms 
around, singing or saying these words: 


and march 


Apples ripe apples ripe, 

Who will buy my apples ripe? 
Apples ripe, apples ripe, 

I will buy your apples ripe. 


This song is found in Hubbard’s “ Merry Songs.” 


II Lirrre LEAves Gami 


Select six or eight children to represent trees. They 
stand a few feet apart with their arms upraised. Cluster 
‘four or five children around each tree. They are later 


to represent the leaves. One child is chosen 
the “wind.” The rest of the children stand around the 
sides of the room to enclose the meadow. 

The “wind” runs back and forth around the trees while 
the children sing or repeat these words: 


to represent 


Come, little leaves, said the wind one day, 


Come o’er the meadows with me and pl 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, 
For summer is gone and the days grow cold 


At second stanza all the “little leaves’’ flutter after the 
“wind” over the meadow, turning about in every way. 
Children sing: 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call 
Down they came fluttering one and all, 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


Dancing and whirling the little leaves went 
Winter had called them and they were content, 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 
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At the words “Soon fast asleep”’ the leaves flutter to the 
sround, and all the other children extend their arms for 


covering of snow over the leaves. This song is also in 


Hubbard’s “ Merry Songs.”’ 


III CHASING THE SQUIRREL 
The child chosen for the squirrel runs around outside 
the ring, and the children sing or repeat these words: 


The squirrel loves a pleasant place, 
I'ra, la, la, la, la, la! 
To catch him you must run a race, 
ra, la, la, la, la, la! 
Hold out your hands, and you will see 
Which of the two will quicker be, 
Pra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
Tra la, la, la, la, la! 


At the words, “Hold out your hands,” the children hold 
their hands behind them. The child whose hand the squir 
tel touches chases the squirrel around the ring. If the 
squirrel is caught he is placed in a cage made of a small circle 
{ chairs in the ring. If he is not caught he has another 
turn. After several squirrels have been caught, the chil- 
dren sing the second stanza. 


Now see our baby squirrels dear, 
Ira, la, la, la, la, la! 

We will not keep them prisoners here, 
Pra, la, la, la, la! 


We'll give them each a nut to crack, 
And then they'll quickly scamper back, 
Pra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 

le 


Ira, la, la, la, la, la! 


Children throw imaginary nuts to squirrels, who catch 


and eat nuts and then run to places. 


Walker and Je nks’ yong Book. 


This song is in 


IV Game or Mitt WHEELS 

Select ten or twelve children to form inner wheel. The 
other children form large outer wheel. All take hold of 
hands and march around in a circle, the inner wheel re- 
volving to the right, the outer wheel to the left, while all 


ing or say these words, which are found in Hubbard’s 
‘Merry Songs.” 


Round and round it goes, 
So fast the water flows 


rhe dripping, dropping rolling wheel 


That turns the noisy dusty mill 
Round and round it goes, 
As fast the water flows. 


While singing the second stanza each wheel reverses direc- 


tion of turning, or each ten children may make small 
separate wheels. 
rurning all the day, 
It never stops to play, 
The dripping, dropping, rolling wheel, 
That keeps on grinding go\den meal, 
Round and round it goes 
As fast the water flows. 
SENSE PERCEPTION GAMES 
Ever through the senses nature woos the child. 
Thou canst help him comprehend her lessons mild. 
I Goop-MorNING ork Goop-AFTERNOON GAME 
Hearing. 
One child is chosen to stand back to the children. At a 


nod from the teacher another child says, “Good-morning, 
or good-afternoon, John.”’ John answers, “Good-morning, 
Mary,” or the second child’s name — if he can. If not, 
another child speaks to him. Sometimes, beside teaching 
careful listening, cases of slight deafness may be detected by 
this game. 


It Waar Is Ir? 
a Tasting. 

With eyes closed the children taste of different articles 
of food, such as sugar — sweet — a tiny piece of pickle or 
lemon — sour — or a drop of vanilla, lemon, almond, or 
other flavoring extract, or other article. Children name 
article and describe flavor. 


b Smelling. 


With closed eyes children smell of different articles, and 
then give names of them. Flowers are easily obtained 
for this game — pink, rose, lily, or any flower with a char- 
acteristic fragrance. Vegetables may be used, such as the 
onion, piece of celery stalk. Or fruits are good material, 
such as apple, orange, or any fruit with a distinctive odor. 

\ drill on names of articles may follow, or these games 
may be correlated with language, spelling or nature lessons. 
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to Try 


Ideas 
What to Do Next 


Esther Martin 


Many children would not be idle in school if they knew 
“what to do next.” The second or third day of school, 
I give each child his own program. The exact time for 
recitations can be put on, yet it is not necessary. For ex- 
ample for the Sixth Grade: 


9 A. M. 
1 Recite Arithmetic. 
2 Study Arithmetic for next day. 
3 Study Geography. 
4 Study Spelling. 
5 Recite Geography. 


Recess 


This plan is of unmeasured value in an ungraded school 
where the pupils must prepare and organize their work, 
while the teacher conducts so many other recitations. 

Another scheme for placing the responsibility upon the 
pupils and holding them for the essentials is as follows: 

Prepare questions daily, directly from the text-book over 
the new lesson. If the class is large, put these on to the 
blackboard, if small, make carbon copies. The latter plan 
is the better. You say this makes the work mechanical. 
Yes, of course it would were the pupils permitted to recite 
from them, but each child delights in reciting the whole 
lesson in his own words, and shows the keenest disappoint 
ment if another member of the class is allowed to com- 
plete the recitation. On all easy lessons, the children 
instead of the teacher prepare the questions for each 


other. Each one, however, must be able to answer all of 
his own questions, else a “sly boy” will try “to stick” his 
rival. 


To Secure Good Work in 
Spelling 
Gertrude Ball 


HORTLY after school began in September, I dis- 
covered that the spelling lessons of my third and 
fourth grades did not reach the degree of excellence 
to which I aspired. Several pupils did very poor 
work, some because they were naturally “poor spellers,” 
and some from indifference. So I cast about for some 
means by which to secure their interest and better work. 
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Finally, I decided to try this plan. _ Every day, the two 
classes ran (or, more literally, studied) a race, to see which 
would secure the more one hundred per cent papers jp 
spelling. Of course, the lessons were different, but the 
two classes were about venly divided as to numbers, Ag 
soon as the children caught the idea of the go d-natured 
rivalry between the two grades, they began to work much 
harder, with surprisingly good results. Their work grey 
steadily better, and in a short time I had no pupils who 
missed more than two, or possib y three words in a lesson, 
and very few who missed at all. No one liked the idea of 
spoiling the class record, and when, as sometimes happened 
only one child missed out of the class of thirty-four, the 
other children were so disappointed that he did not care 
to do so again. 

Soon our fame spread to the next room, which contained 
the fifth and sixth grades. They tried our plan with great 
success, and then we ran races between the two rooms, and 
great excitement reigned every day until after the spelling 
papers were marked and the results announced. 

Occasionally one whole room would be one hundred per 
cent in spelling, and as a reward, they had an interesting 
story read to them by the teacher, and went home a half 
hour early. When we started the little race near the be- 
ginning of the year, I had no idea that it would be so last- 
ing, but the pupils were so interested in the game, that 
they wished to keep it up, and so it continued throughout 
the year, 





Kite Game 
F. M. P. 


Draw the outline of a kite with charcoal or black crayon 
on cloth and pin to a sheet; tack this on a good-sized wall 
space. Make a quantity of kite tails by tying several 
pieces of paper onto strings, attach a pin to each. The 
children are blindfolded, turned around three times, then 
walk toward the kite and try to pin the tail to point of 
kite, after the fashion of “pinning the tail to the donkey.” 
The tail pinned nearest to point of kite wins the prize. 
For a small number of children there could be prepared a 
quantity of tails from blue paper, green, and other colors, 
so each child could have several turns with his color. 

Try this game on a Friday afternoon, or for recess on a 
rainy day. 


Boxes and Envelopes for Seeds 
Mary B. Grubb 


INCE children of all ages enjoy making collections 

of things, in the primary grades much _ interest 

may be aroused and considerable knowledge gained 

by gathering seeds of flowers, fruits, grains and 
vegetables. 

Perhaps some of the city children may be able to ex- 
change pictures, papers or books for seeds collected and 
labeled by country children. 

You will need a number of small boxes and envelopes 
to hold your seeds. Plate I shows two patterns for box 
lids. The box is made in exactly the same way, but its 
one sixteenth of an inch smaller than the lid. The dimen- 
sions are not given, but you can easily keep the suggested 
proportions and make boxes of a size that will be suitable 
for your various seeds. 

The best materials for these small boxes are heavy con- 
struction paper or oak tag; and for the seed envelopes 
use a good firm grade of tinted drawing paper. 

In the illustrations given the heavy lines represent edges 
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or cuts and the light or dotted lines suggest the folds. 
When you use oak tag or heavy papers be sure to run the 
blunt edge of your scissors or knife over the dotted line 
before you attempt to fold it. This is called scoring a 
line: it insures a good smooth fold. 
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PLATEIL srTickK-PRINTED DESIGN 
FOR SWEET-PEA SEED Bax. 


The labels and any desired decoration should be applied 
before the box or the envelope is folded and pasted together. 
Always paste the small corner squares of the box on the 
inside. 

If you desire an “all-over” or surface design, you will 
find stick-printing with either dyes or water-colors a quick 
and satisfactory method of decoration. It may also be 
used for borders or geometrical designs placed in the center 
or in corners. 

The decorations may be purely abstract or they may 
be conventionalized flower or seed forms. Plate I] shows 
the design for a small box used for pea seeds. Both the 
vegetable and the flowering varieties have round seeds. 
This little border was made by stick-printing. 

For the very small seeds, such as poppies, pansies, pinks, 
snapdragons, lettuce, etc., the small envelopes are pre- 
ferable to the boxes. Plate III shows several patterns. 
You may make them similar to the envelopes used by 
professional florists. 

The directions for planting and caring for the seeds may 
be written on a small card that is inserted in the envelope, 
and only the name of the seeds with some special note 
printed on the cover of the box or the face of the envelope. 
For example: “Sweet Peas, Assorted Colors,” “Dwarf 
Nasturtiums,” ‘Climbing Nasturtiums,” ‘Pink Asters,”’ 
“Hardy Phlox,” etc. 

Plate IV shows three conventional designs, such as 
fourth grade pupils are capable of making. The first pic- 
tures two of the four corners of a design suitable for the 
oblong or square surface of a box lid or an envelope. It 
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TWO OF THE FOUR CORNERS 





FULL DESIGN 


TWO OF THE FOUR CORNERS 








Three Designs that may be Applied to Small Seed Envelopes or Seed Boxes 


is an arrangement of lines and spots to fill the space well. 
The second and third designs are derived from flower 
forms. The one of a conventionalized pansy was designed 
by a child. Leaves, buds, seeds or seed receptacles may 
be used as the bases of similar designs. 

Perhaps some of these little boxes of seeds may be util- 
ized as Christmas or Easter gifts. 


An Interesting Number Lesson 


“AND IN JUNE THE Circus ComMEs To Town’ 
Emma Mills 


HE other day I heard a most interesting number les- 
son in a second grade, the poorer section, as I was 


told. The lesson was written on the board: 
11 16 


+8 —Q) 


— cic. 


The teacher followed these with her eye and made up 
the problems for each as she went along. Later the chil- 
dren were to do them at their desks. I could see by the 
changing expressions on the children’s faces that the names 
used were those of the little folks in the class. 

Miss Brown took 11 boys and 8 girls to the circus. 
many children went in all? 

Near the circus tent was a man selling balloons. 
16. Nine of them were red. The rest were green. 
many were green? 

Next him was a man selling popcorn. 
and 7 of the girls bought popcorn. 
bought popcorn? 

Did you ever notice how children like examples about 
things to eat? 

When they came inside the tent, they saw a cage with 9 
monkeys in it. Three monkeys were sleeping. The rest 
were running around and playing. How many were play- 
ing? 

Alec had earned 10 cents doing errands. His mother 
gave him 8 more. How much money did he have to 
spend? 


How 


He had 
How 


Eight of the boys 
How many children 


Alec wanted to see the monkeys eat peanuts, so he paid 
5 cents for a bag. How much money had he leit? 

Louisa’s mother had given her 16 cents to divide with her 
younger sister. How much did each have? 

The children walked around the tent a long time, looking 
at many strange animals. Gertrude counted 
giraffes, 4 ponies, 2 camels and 7 elephants. 
animals did she count? 

By and by Miss Brown and the children went into an- 
other tent and sat down. Some elephants came out on 
the stage; 2 little elephants, 2 big elephants and 2 very 
big elephants. How many were there in all? 5 

While the elephants were doing tricks, a boy came along 
selling ice cream cones. Thirteen of the children bought 
them. How many did not? 

Sixteen clowns came on the stage and began to do somer- 
saults. Eight of them had red spots on their big loose 
clothes. The rest had black. How many had black? 

When the clowns were gone, 9 Shetland ponies came. 
One-third of them were brown. How many were brown? 

A dozen little white dogs came out. One-quarter of 
them had blue ribbons tied round their necks. How many 
had blue ribbons? ; 

A boy was selling little lolly-pops, 3 for a cent 
the children bought them. How many 
they get in all? 

Four white bears came out. Three times as many black 
ones came. How many black ones came? 

One-half of the black bears wore red straps ro ind their 
necks. How many had red straps? Ete. 

After the lesson the teacher gave a three-minute relaxa- 
tion period by letting the children go to the board and draw 
anything they had ever seen at a circus or thought they 
would see if they could go. Needless to say, throughout 
the lesson, the children were enthusiastic and eager in 
their answers. Sometimes a little “make-believe” helps 
wonderfully in primary work. 


1: ‘ 
» sONS, 2 


How many 


Five of 
lolly-pops did 


Red leaf, gold leaf, 
Flutter down the wind: 
Life is brief, oh! life is brief, 
But Mother Earth is kind: 
From her dear bosom ye shall spring 
To new blossoming.— Ella M. Hutchinson 
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Class 





Register 





thumb 
palm 
Wrist 
dbow 
knuckle 
nail 

arm 
forearm 
shoulde 
thigh 
knee 
ankle 
heel 

toe 
forehea 
eyebrov 
temple 
nostril 
ear-lobi 
gum 
eyelash 
chin 
sole 
eyelid 


Totals 


915 
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An Interesting Comparison 


Some years ago, Stanley Hall published an article called 
“The Contents of Children’s Minds.” Among the “con- 
tents” was a table giving the name of object or conception, 
beginning with “beehive” and ending with “dew” and the 

rcent of children ignorant of it. In Boston at that time, 
eighty per cent of the children were ignorant of “beehive” 
and seventy-eight per cent ignorant of “dew.” Some time 
after, a similar study was made in Kansas City, with prac- 
tically the same results; that is to say, the children were 
ignorant of many things with which they were supposed to 
be conversant. Any person interested in that investiga- 
tion will find it reported on page 131 of Halleck’s “ Educa- 
tion of the Central Nervous System.” 

Equally as interesting a study has been made recently 
by Mr. Edward Mandel, Principal of P. S. 188, Boys, Man- 
hattan, New York City. By way of explanation of his 
reason for making this test, Mr. Mandel states as follows: 

“While observing a physical culture lesson it appeared to 
me that the pupils were unable to differentiate between the 
order to exercise and the part of the body to be exercised. 
Thus, when the teacher commanded, ‘Shoulders back!’ a few 
questions put to the pupils showed they did not know where 
the shoulder was; that ‘Shoulders back!’ simply meant the 
performance of a certain action with a certain part of the 
body, but the word shoulders meant nothing definite. So, 
when the teacher said, ‘On toes, walk!’ the word toes was 
associated by the pupil with the specific action, but not with 
a specific part of the body. This led me to make a general 
investigation and, after a careful examination preceded by 
full instructions to eliminate errors due to misunderstand- 
ings, the test was given, the results of which are now in your 
possession. (See tabulation below.) 

“As the children of this school come principally from 
yon-English speaking homes, in order to satisfy myself 
that the result was not purely local, I asked some princi- 
pals in the Bronx, Richmond and Brooklyn, where condi- 
tions are essentially different, to give similar tests and their 
reports show some results even poorer, and all very un- 
satisfactory. Dr. Aldinger tried the experiment with 
similar results. 

“The same condition was found to exist when pupils were 
tested as to articles met with in everyday experience; as, 
knob, lock, bolt, hinge, rung of the chair, window-sill, 
door-sill, etc. The spelling was also very poor.” 

We publish this report of Mr. Mandel because it is possi- 
ble that some other principals throughout the country 
would like to make a similar test, as here they have some- 
thing with which to compare. 


TABULATION OF THE MISTAKES 











Class 8B 8A 7B 7A 6B 6A 5B 5A 4B Totals ¢ & 

Se 

; EG 

Register 215 176 135 178 170 169 180 86 197 1506 2S 
thumb 


12 7 ll 13 19 2 31 2 9 130 8 
palm 12 10 14 24 34 37 61 20 91 303 «20 
Wrist 16 13 9 21 31 79 65 25 71 330 22 
dbow 16 10 8 20 24 44 45 10 48 225 15 
knuckle 23 7 16 21 26 98 69 23 53 226 22 
nail 3 2 ss Kk Re Se we FT Se 95 6 
arm 36 39 60 44 64 62 43 18 62 428 
forearm 107 86 72 160 150 149 129 70 176 1099 73 
shoulder 5 46 54 23 55 2 20 10 28 266 18 
thigh 92 89 125 150 163 157 156 85 162 1179 79 


knee 2; 32 28 42 #33 38 66 27 41 «#332 2 
ankle 45 39 55 71 89 77 106 54 124 660 41 
heel 16 39 27 54 56 52 42 21 30 337° «22 
toe 43 10 41 62 59 50 64 49 36 414 28 


forehead 14 44 28 42 51 50 110 43 108 490 33 
eyebrow 22 22 21 53 71 68 106 66 155 584 39 
temple 111 123 80 147 134 146 161 82 173 1157 77 
nostril 2 37 59 47 63 90 132 60 55 668 45 
tarlobe 134 96 128 173 151 165 151 83 176 1257 84 


gum 6 23 24 49 59 68 98 40 93 460 31 
eyelash 78 50 89 103 117 134 99 73 149 992 60 
chin 10 12 7 2123 47 6&4 7% #3 221 15 
sole 45 36 56 82 88 116 97 31 81 632 42 


eyelid 77 73 85 115 101 123 129 75 171 949 63 


T wa = 
‘otals §=973 945 1051 1551 1671 1929 2054 98 
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“Looking Inside” 


That is the name of this folding cardboard 
chart showing the healthy tooth and one 


attacked by decay. We will send you one 
of these for your class if you will mail us 
the coupon below properly filled out. 


The chart measures 10 inches across when opened, as 
shown above, and is about 8 inches long. It is 
printed in two colors and gives your scholars a very 
graphic presentation of what neglect does to the teeth. 
There is no advertising on these charts— unless our 
notice of copyright on the back could be so considered. 


The way in which teachers all over the country have 
welcomed other Colgate helps in forwarding the idea 
of “Good Teeth—Good Heath—Better School- 
work”’ —is our reason for offering this chart. 


Our previous Educational Material, consisting of book- 
lets, Reminder Cards, and Trial Tubes of 


COLGATE'S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


has brought to tens of thousands of children a new 
idea in regard to their teeth. The thorough efficiency 
of this “safe” dentifrice, and its delicious flavor, 
appealing to the normal taste of children—and of 
grown-ups too—have driven home the vital lesson of 


GOOD TEETH—GOOD HEALTH. 


If you, too, want this help, mail the coupon today. 
(Sent free to any teacher once each school year.) 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 ™ N78 vie . c 
199 Fulton Street, New York © check abeoum 
ft yg Peer rer rr rer school, District No.. 
having in my direct charge........ scholars. 
(number) 
send me free of charge, for school work only, trial tubes and 
cards for all my scholars. 


Will you please 
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“Telling Time” 
Hattie Neubrik 


OST — Somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
sixty golden minutes, each studded with sixty 
diamond seconds—No reward will be offered, for 
they are gone forever.” 

The importance of “TELLING TIME” cannot be too 
greatly emphasized and every child at the end of his second 
year at school ought to be able to “tell time” correctly. 

For the first lessons either make a pasteboard dial with 
the hands movable, or procure one from the supply house. 
Expiain the right side of the face is the “after” side and 
the left side is the “to” side. 

Many lessons are needed before this sinks into the minds 
of your younger pupils. Spend a great deal of time-on 
the simplest form — the “o’clock” answers. Then take 
up the “half-past,” using it serially thus — “half-past 6 
—7—8—9,” etc. 

Encourage them to be accurate, and as they become more 
proficient in “telling time” gradually work out the more 
difficult forms, rewarding the correct answers by letting 
class clap softly. 

It will take weeks and months before all really under- 
stand, and grasp the idea, so don’t get discouraged at your 
early failures, but keep pegging at it and now and then, 
as a change, sandwich in a little “time talk’? when you 
change studies. “Charles is sitting the best, he may look 
up at my big clock on the wall and tell us what time we are 
going to sing to-day.” 

As a test of their knowledge, the work advancing, collect 
pictures of clocks and watches, clipping them from the 
magazines. The children will eagerly search for them and 
bring them to you. Let them cut out separately each clock 
or watch, open face, of course. Ask monitors to pass a 
clock or watch picture to each child, who must paste it on 
a piece of paper also distributed, and then write “the time” 
his clock says. 

Having quite an assortment of pictures—no two pictures 
are alike—eliminates copying and makes each child rely 
on his own knowledge. Papers are gathered up es 
during any other test, corrected and returned to the chil- 
dren. This is not only an interesting piece of busy work 


but very profitable. 

My class became so interested and enthusiastic that they 
began making clocks at home — small dials of cardboard. 
Imagine my surprise and delight one morning, to find on 
my desk, this crafty piece of. workmanship, fashioned by 
- skilled little artisan. ; 


one of my youngest pupils - 





It was made of ordinary cardboard, cut circular with the 
numbers drawn neatly around the dial. The two celluloid 
hands were held through the center by a small collar but- 
ton, which acted as a fine pivot to swing the hands around. 

By a great deal of praise and encouragement, others tried 
their hand at clock-making, and soon I had enough to dis- 
tribute one to each member of a section of my class fora 
thorough lesson on time telling. 

When each child of section “A” was supplied with a 
miniature watch, I began the lesson by a series of rapid 
dring questions and directions thus: “Set clocks or 
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) 
watches to ten minutes after 3.00” — “Now t 
“The Express Train is due here at — five miny 
11.00. Set time to that hour.’’ 

I pass up and down, around and about, 
and enthusiastic class, correcting the erring a1 
the troublesome minute and hour hands to swing 
when the child is not “sure.” 

Little children become so adept in time telling, they Wil] 
make use of their knowledge in their homes and every time 
they pass the big clock on the mantle they will delight 
in telling father and mother what is the time of day. 


interested 
assisting 
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A Paper Doll for Beginners 


Carrie B. Beckel 

To children untrained in cutting I give a picture of 
some child cut from a fashion journal. I leave a margin 
of about three inches and tell them to cut out just the dress, 
leaving the head, hands and feet. Then I give them a piece 
of heavy paper a little smaller than the piece they have 
Place the heavy paper back of the child figure, turn back 
edges and paste, except at the top. Put on a piece of card- 
toard for easel back and the doll is finished. Insert pieces 
of colored paper in the envelope and dolly can have a 
variety of dresses. 

Older or more skilful workers can cut out doll first 
mount on white paper, and proceed as before. 

It is easy to teach the primary colors with these dolls. 





” Ty 
Construction Work 
Vivian R. King 

Every child loves to build and construct something. 
In taking up the study of the language series, ‘The Seven 
Little Sisters,” we build up a scene of each one on the 
sand-table. After each lesson we review thoroughly what 
has been gone over and in this way get a picture fixed in 
the minds of the children. 

Then for busy work, the children prepare the material 
for the sand-table after each lesson. 

The palm trees are made of green Manila paper, cut 
into strips and wound on sticks. The camels are cut out 
of gray Manila paper. For Arab people, each child brings 
a clothespin, which they color dark brown, and for the 
faces they use white paint or chalk. Black yarn is wound 
around the top for the turban. The children are given 
patterns for the dresses, which they cut out of cloth and 
put on the clothespin. 
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School News 
E. V. Leighton 


Do You BELIEVE IN EVENING SCHOOLS? 


Do you believe in Evening Schools? 
What kind of evening schools do you 
favor? Has the money expended in your 
vicinity brought adequate returns? At 
what time of the year do your citizens 
need evening schools? What qualifica- 
tions are demanded of evening school 
teachers in your community? 

This is not a test, but a short list of a 
few of the questions teachers and citizens 
ought to ask themselves and each other 
about a form of education fairly well es- 
tablished in America. Enormous sums 
are spent each year on instruction in 
evening schools. From a certain point 
of view the work is more important than 
that done in the day schools. At least 
the salvation of the immigrant lies in the 
evening school, the shame of illiteracy 
among our native population can be 
eradicated through evening schools. It 
behooves the average community to take 
evening school administration more seri- 
ously. 

The number of sessions varies greatly 
throughout the country. New York City 
has 90 nights, Massachusetts has 50 even- 
ings in 28 cities and 60 in 20 towns. 
Connecticut law provides for 75 evenings. 
Pennsylvania law provides that “if a 
school is opened, it must be kept open for 
four months of 20 days each’’; presumably 
that means S80 evenings of instruction. 
The average length of session in New 
Jersey is 60 nights of 16 weeks. In St. 
Louis, 75 nights. In Providence, 80 nights. 
California keeps evening school open the 
entire school year. 

Why evening school should almost 
invariably be kept in the most inclement 
time of the year — the time when working 
people have to brave the elements twice 


a day, at least, going to and returning from - 


their work and twice again if they attend 
night school — is to the writer a mystery. 
It was made a custom long before immi- 
gration complicated that and other prob- 
lems. In fact, immigration is always 
greater in March, April, May, June? 
Yet in these months night schools are 
closed. New York has had summer 
evening schools. In 1911 “she had two, 
in 1912 she had four summer schools for 
evening instruction.” 

The qualification of teachers hired to 
do evening school work varies as greatly 
as the other factors of the situation. In 
some communities, day school teachers 
are forbidden to do evening school work. 
In other communities it is realized that 
such prohibition deprives the evening 
school of well trained teachers. Not all 
teachers are unable to go two hours 
of extra teaching three or four nights a 
week. In fact, some teachers so much 
enjoy working in the night school with 
young people eager to learn or with immi- 
grants anxious to become Americans that 
they declare their night school work in- 
spires them for their next day in the school 
room. Too often in day school we feel 
that apparent lack of interest shown by 





OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
urine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 

Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymail¥ree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


our pupils and the meager results of our 
efforts hardly justify our claims of the 
value of education. But a term of night 
school, confronted by eager people, earnest 
and anxious, willing to travel long distances 
on cold winter nights to learn a little more, 
puts heart and courage into us and en- 
livens our day school teaching. Unless 
an evening school can be completely sup- 
plied in all its departments by trained 
teachers not at work in the day time, then 
the next best thing is to call on the physi- 
cally fit in the day school to do this work 
in the evening that only the best trained 
teacher can do. 


CALIFORNIA ScHOOLS AMERICANIZE THI 
IMMIGRANT 


When we say “Immigrant problem” 
we usually think of the Eastern States, but 
while the bulk of immigration has entered 
the East at the port of New York and 
settled largely in eastern cities we do 
not find that the Eastern States have fully 
apprehended the immigrant problem or 
that they are making very successful 
efforts to Americanize the hordes of new- 
comers who become a part of their popu- 
lation, even of the voting body, without 
ever having assimilated American ideas, 
much less having adopted American 
ideals. 

California has realized the magnitude 


of the task of turning into Americans 
persons who come to us with matured 
ideas and ideals, the product of early 


training and centuries of traditions under 
monarchical government. She recognizes 
that in education alone can a possible 
solution be found and it is her efforts to 
educate the foreigner that I wish to bring 
to your attention in this item. 

To begin with, California knows that 
to limit the education offered to children 
of school age is to ignore the great bulk of 
immigration, since 80 per cent of all immi- 
grants entering the country are “between 
the ages of 14 and 44.” Since these immi- 
grants, being above school age, will all be 
workers, night schools must be provided 
if their education in English is to be under- 
taken. California provides night school 
for nine months in the year. The night 
schools are open evenings during the en- 
tire day school session. 

It is reported that California judges will 
now recognize a certificate of attendance 
at evening school as sufficient guarantee 
of eligibility for a certificate of naturaliza- 
tion. To make sure that the importance 
of education in English is recognized by 
the future voter and to make certain that 
the evening schools will pay sufficient 
attention to training the future citizens, 
California law will provide that the Board 
of Education in each and every city of the 
first class shall provide “sufficient class 
teachers and adequate class-room facili- 
ties in the evening schools for the exclu- 
sive use of aliens who have declared their 
intention of becoming citizens; the in- 
struction to include both English and 
civics.” 


War Provipes A_ KINDERGARTEN AT 
Etuts ISLAND 


Because war conditions demand the 
detention at Ellis Island of many chil- 
dren, members of detained families which 
cannot be deported until the war is over, 
Commissioner Howe has provided for 
regular kindergarten instruction of the 
detained children. 





Few parents realize 
the constant strain 
of overstudy 


OQ YOU? Do you— 

as you watch that 
youngster of yours study- 
ing evening after even- 
ing—recall the effort it 
cost you in your youthful 
days? 


Boys and girls need every energy 
for proper physical and mental growth, 
yet they often work harder than 
grown-ups. Itis vital for their future 
well-being that their energies should 
not be over-drained, and here the 
kindly help of Sanatogen is indeed 
most welcome. 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOO-/TONIC 


is a guardian of good health at the 
“developing age”’ just as at all other 
ages. Containing purest albumen 
and organic phosphorus, free from 
any harmful stimulant, it conveys to 
the growing body the essential ele- 
ments for cell-growth, and blood and 
nerve nourishment in the most easily 
digested form—thus not only re- 
enforcing the system against break- 
down, but building up a new fund of 
energy Which will give greater effi- 
ciency With less wear. 


And as in the} 


child, so in the The Czar of 
adult. On young Russia's Private 
and old alike| Physician 
Sanatogen exerts | Dr. Ferchmin 
are invigorat-| writes: 


ing influence, en- | “My cGaughter, who 
riches the blood, | was very nervousand 
makes keener the | #nemic, | has boca 
7 net es greatly benefited by 
appetite an d the prolonged use of 
better the diges-| Sanatogen. Herap- 
tion, rests the] petite improved, her 
nerves and builds | Weight increased, and 

yeh tes the color of her skin 
up resistance to became healthier.” 
disease. 





Sanatogen is sold by good drug- 
gists everywhere, in three sizes from 
$1.00 up. 

Grand Prize, International Congress vf 
Medicine, London, 1913 


SANAT O GE 


XR 21,000 PHYSICIANS 








d for afree copy of “Nerve Health Regained 
If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen before you 
useit, write for a copy ofthis booklet, beautifully 
illustrated and comprising facts and information of 
the greatest interest. Tear off thisas a reminder to 
address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 





26 C Irving Place New York 
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The Corner Cupboard 


II 
Alice E. Allen 


Octob 
ober 1915 Octok 





(The door of the corner cupboard is always unlocked. Open it 
and you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, tucked away. On the 
upper shelf, maybe, you'll find something you can use for yourself. 
The lower shelf is full of things for the children.) 


THE UPPER SHELF 
God broke our years to hours and days, 
That hour by hour, and day by day, 
Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong. — Selected 


Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for the 
heart of a child, for there is no saying where it will blossom 
forth. — Selected 


I like to go out into the garden these warm later days and 
muse. To muse is to sit in the sun and not think of any- 
thing. I am not sure but goodness comes out of people 
who bask in the sun as it does out of a sweet apple roasted 
before the fire. — Charles Dudley Warner 


The apple is the commonest and yet the most beautiful 
and varied of fruits. A dish of them is as becoming to the 
center-table in winter as was the vase of flowers in the sum- 
mer — a bouquet of spitzenburgs and greenings and north- 
ern spies. A rose when it blooms, the apple is a rose when 
it ripens. It pleases every sense to which it can be ad- 
dressed — the touch, the smell, the sight, the taste; and 
when it falls in the still October days, it pleases the ear. 
It is a call to a banquet, it is the signal that the feast is 
ready. — John Burroughs in “Winter Sunshine” 





THE LOWER SHELF 


Gop BLEss Our FLAG 


And for your Country, boy, and for that Flag, never 
dream but of serving her as she bids you. No matter what 
happens to you, no matter who flatters or abuses you, never 
look at another Flag, never let a night pass but you pray 
God to bless that Flag! 

— E. E. Hale in“ A Man Without a Country” 


CONCERT RECITATION 


It is a good thing to sing praises unto God; 

He telleth the number of the stars; he calleth them all 
by their names; 

Who covereth the heaven with clouds, who prepareth 
rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow upon the 
mountain. 

He maketh peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the 
finest of the wheat. — Book of Psalms 


AUTUMN 
Then came the Autumn all in yellow clad. 
— Fairy Queen 


The silent orchard aisles are sweet 
With smell of ripening fruits. 
— Selected 


THE GLtory MontTH 


O for the second month of fall! 
Before the year grows sober; 
She decks herself in red and gold, 
And bronze and brown and orange bold, 
With blue and purple, fold on fold — 
The Glory Month — October.— A. E. A. 


LEAF FAIRIES 
I think the busy fairies, 
Now all the flowers are dead, 
Have hid themselves in pretty leaves, 
All yellow, brown, and red. 


For when the wind comes blowing, 
They dance down through the air, 
And take the little leaves along 
And frolic everywhere. 


Of course, I can’t quite see them, 
They are so very small, 

But I can hear them whisper, 
"Most any day in fall. — A. E. A. 


An OcToBER DREAM 
A fleet of little airships 
I see against the sky, 
Their wings outspread are gold and red, 
They rustle as they fly. 


Perhaps, from their gay colors, 
From castles built in Spain, 

On favoring gale, they lightly sail, 
Fair worlds to seek again. 


What dreams the bright October 
With busy fingers weaves! 

The ships that fly across the sky 
Are only autumn leaves! — A. E. A. 


ASTERS AND STARS 


When I see you, purple asters, 


Making the hillsides bright, 


I’m sure the stars from the happy sky 


Must have tumbled down last night. 


Have you just come from the milky way? 


You nod, and you laugh, but you will not say. 


When I see you, stars, in the heavens, 


Gleam through the frosty air, 


I’m sure the flowers from the hillsides steep 


Must have climbed a sunbeam fair. 


Are you the asters of yesterday? 


You twinkle and laugh, but you will not say. 
—A.E. A. 


FROM THE GARDEN 


Said Bachelor Button, 
Last of his race, 

To dear Marigold 
There in her place, 

“Of summer blossoms, 

The garden’s bereft, 

Let’s fly away — 
We’re all that’s left!” 


But gold-haired Mary 
Shook her bright head, 

Smiled, while a snowflake 
Close by her sped. 

“Dear Bachelor Button, 

Don’t make a fuss, 

Now the others have gone — 
There’s more need of us!” 


—A.E. A. 
(Continued on page 532) 
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High School, Trenton, N. J, 
Victor in the schools of 2700 citi 
The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted three § 
years ago, a vital factor in the work of every school. y 
In the beginning, each individual school earned the instrument - | 
ee 
by entertainments, gathering rubber, paper, etc. Now School Boards §§ 
in many cities, having had ample proof of the necessity of havinga_ § 
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Victor XXV 
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Continued from page 530) 
PLANTING BULBS 


No more flowers to open? 
No more birds to sing? 
This is just the time to plant 
Bulbs for early spring. 


Hyacinth and tulip, 
In these dark walls hide, 
Lilies fair and daffodils, 
For the Eastertide. 


What of coming winter, 
When this joy is ours, 

Autumn is the time to plant 
April’s happy flowers! — A. E. 


Two JAcks 
’Tis said Jack Lantern, 
One Hallowe’en, 
By young Jack Frost 
On the porch was seen. 


Said Jack Frost coldly — 
The story goes — 
“Tl tweak your chin, 
I'll pinch your nose!” 


Laughed old Jack Lantern 
Till his candle flared, 
“Just do your worst, 
I’m quite prepared!”’ 


“Tf a child like you 
Around me lingers, 
He’s mighty sure 
To burn his fingers!’ 


THE Wronc CoLor 


Little Puss, little Puss, 
All so sleek and white, 
Why so sad beside the fire 
This October night? 


Little Girl, little Girl, 
I am sad, alack! 

Just because on Hallowe’en, 
All cats should be black! 


Nuts To CRAcK 


In autumn there are nuts to crack 
Of every size and kind, 
Hazelnuts and hickory, 
And chestnuts you will find; 
And, if around the nursery fire 
You sit and crack and eat, 
And joke and spin a merry yarn, 
’Tis happiness complete. 


But there are other nuts to crack, 
Quite different you'll find, 
From hazelnuts or hickory, 
Or any other kind. 
Geography, Arithmetic, 
These nuts are hard indeed, 
And Spelling is another nut, 
And there’s to Write and Read. 


And *History and.Grammar, all 
These nuts.are good to eat; 
Though hard to crack, you’ll find in each 
«,.. A kernel sound’and sweet, ™ 
“ie, % 
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—A. E. 





Indeed a bag of nuts is hid 
Behind each school-room door, 
Be sure, you’ve cracked them, every one, 
Before you ask for more. 
— Children’s Magazine 


TEA FOR THREE 
Once Bobby Bear and Bubby Bear and Baby Bear 
tea, 
They had a little tea-set that held just enough for three: 
And Bobby tied on Baby’s bib, while Bubby filled the pot 
With just a spoon of tea apiece — and water boiling hot. 


layed 


Now Bobby Bear and Bubby Bear were quite polite and 
fine, 

They never hurried rudely when ’twas time to sup or dine, 

So Bubby pouring out the tea, took care that Bobby got 
the most, 

But while they talked, wee Baby Bear ate every bit of 
toast! — St. Nicholas 


Moon MaAcsic 


One day, when father and I had been 
To sell our sheep at Berwick Green, 
We reached the farm-house late at night, 
A great moon rising round and bright. 


Her strange beam shed on all around, 
Bewitched the trees and streams and ground, 
Changing the willows beyond the stacks, 

To little men with crouching backs. 


To-day, the sun was shining plain, 
They all were pollarded willows again, 
But at night — do you believe they’re trees? 
They’re little old men with twisted knees! 
— Lady Tennant in Christian Register 


A CIRCLE OF THE GLOBE 


I started out around the world, 
(Twas half-past five o’clock; 
My hair was nicely brushed and curled, 
I wore my Sunday frock.) 
And east I went from Illinois, 
As straight as I could go, 
Until I thought I’d got to Troy, 
Where lives my Uncle Joe. 


But here, of course, I didn’t stay — 
I had so much ahead. 
I took a ship at Boston Bay, 
And o’er the ocean sped. 
I wasn’t sick a single speck, 
And sailed with might and main, 
And didn’t stop for storm or wreck, 
And landed right in Spain. 


I went through Spain and Italy, 
And Turkey, Turkestan, 

And China, too; and next, dear me, 
I found I’d reached Japan! 

And here the ocean was again, 
Which I must cross once more. 

So in a boat I stepped, and then 
Set out and sailed for shore. 


Now this was our America! 
I had no time to waste, 
But went from California 
To Illinois in haste, 
. Because I’d heard the tea-bell sound, 
And mamma call and call, 
And left the world so smooth and round 
On papa’s desk. That’s all! 
— Edwin L. Sabin in The Churchman 
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‘ 
School News 
E. V. Leighton 

SpeclAL TRAINING YOR EVENING SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
ne To the “Immigrants in America Re- 
view” we are indebted for the best state- 
ment of school problems in relation to 


immigration that has yet been given to 
iyed 


the American public. The Review is 
responsible for the following facts about 
ree; the work in evening SC hools in Cleveland: 
pot " Cleveland has a Municipal Immigra 
t. tion Bureau as well as a “Cleveland Immi 
gration League.”” These bodies working 
and together have planned and carried out 





gstematic instruction in the evening 
shools. Their most valuable contribu 
, tion to educational practice is their plan 
got of providing special training for the teacher 
F of immigrants. 
. of Teachers intending to work with the 
immigrants in the evening schools are 
given a course of lectures by the supervisor 
of immigration and they meet in confer- 
ence to discuss their peculiar problems. 
The work is rigidly supervised by the 
Bureau of Immigration and an attempt 
is made to have the instruction of 
peculiarly constructive character. The 
pupils are not to be taught English simply 
as English, but they are to be taught 
that vocabulary which will best meet their 
immediate needs. Besides the conversa- 
tional English that they find need of in 
the home and street environment * they 
are taught the vocabulary of their own 
trade and presumably of allied trades. 
It is easy to understand that instruction 
of this character will keep the interest of 
the students, they will not drop out after 
a week or two as they often do when they 
find the instruction apparently valueless. 
In some cities only persons familiar 
with a language are eligible to teach immi- 
grants speaking that language. Provi- 
dence has long had great success by em- 
ploying teachers of various nationalities 
who being well versed in English yet know 
their mother tongue and could teach it. 
Other cities consider a knowledge of 
English and social insight sufficient to 
enable the teacher to understand the 
needs of the newcomer sufficient quali- 
fication for positions in the night school 
faculty. 


CALIFORNIA AMERICANIZES THE Immi- 
GRANT MOTHER 


We go on multiplying Tenement House 
Laws, creating Tenement House Inspec- 
tors, and increasing the burdens on land- 
lords, all the while ignoring the fact that 
a model tenant is as necessary as a model 
tenement. The poor foreign mothers do 
not understand our household appliances, 
they do not know how to cook the new 
foods, they play havoc with the new 
plumbing. District nurses and_ social 
workers cannot cope with the problem of 
educating these people or the natives of 
classes equally ignorant. California in- 
tends that instruction shall be given in 
the homes in order that the homes on 
American soil shall be conducted in the 
American spirit. Credit for recognizing 
this need and planning to meet it belongs 
to the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 

Through the efforts of the Club Women 
a law has been passed which provides for 
‘Home Teachers.” These teachers are 
appointed one for every five hundred units 
of average daily attendance in the common 
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schools. Their duties are to work in the 
home instructing children and adults in 
matters relating to “sanitation, English 
language, household duties, such as the 
purchase and preparation of food and 
clothing and the fundamental principles 
of American government, rights and duties 
of citizenship. 

“The qualifications of such teachers 
shall be a regular kindergarten, primary, 
elementary, or secondary certificate to 
teach in the schools of California and 
special fitness to perform the duties of 
home teacher, provided that the salaries 
of such teachers shall be paid from the 
city or district special school funds.” 

No other plan yet proposed is fraught 
with greater possibilities. If it works at 
all as it is intended, a wholesome change 
will come over the spirit of the children 
in the home. The saddest thing in an 
immigrant’s experience is the awful fact 
that his children grow away from him, learn 
to despise him (in many instances), and 
fall into delinquency, leading, perhaps, to 
crime. When we consider that these 
children and parents come to us habituated 
to obedience to law and respect for au- 
thority, and that in short order they are 
lawless rebels, it calls for a searching of our 
consciences to find the reason. One 
reason is our lack of imagination and 
sympathy — we fail to put ourselves in 
the place of the immigrant — we lay too 
little stress, because of our ignorance, on 
the ideals and traditions of the immigrant’s 
home land, we show him no connection 
between his old life and the new, we leave 
him ignorant of our laws and ordinances, 
we give his children an_ intoxicating 
measure of liberty, we fail to implant 
American ideals, and we are fast sowing 
the wind in every American city that to 
discerning eyes has already begun to 
blossom into lawlessness and anarchy. 
California recognizes that the home must 
ever be the bulwark of the nation, and in 
Americanizing her homes she strikes at 
the heart of the great problem which faces 
every State in the Union. 


ScHOOLS InN LAsoR CAMPS 


When the census returns are compared 
with the school returns great discrepancies 
are noted. There are thousands of chil- 
dren who never go to school and millions 
of illiterates. Thousands on thousands 
of persons are in our land who do not 
speak our language. The “boast” has 
been made that in Cleveland there are 
fifty thousand young people born in this 
country who have been educated in 
schools of their own nationality and who 
speak no English. Others come to Amer- 
ica over school age and are never able 
to go to night school either because none 
exists in their vicinity or because they do 
not know of any. Great bodies of men 
are engaged in big labor contracts, like 
reservoir, sewer, and subway construc- 
tion. These men are moved about the 
country in groups and are settled in 
temporary quarters called camps. Some- 
times they are many months, perhaps a 
few years, in one place. To take care. of 
their educational needs “camp schools” 
are beginning to be established. In some 
cases these schools are run day-times for 
the children and night-times for the labor- 
ers. In other cases there are no children 
in the camps and the schools are simply 
night schools. Since 1913,- New York 
has been required by law to establish 
“Camp Schools.” 














Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Made from pure 
cream of tartar, 
derived from grapes. 


There are many bak- 
ing powders offered as 
substitutes for Royal, 
which are made of in- 
ferior ingredients, such 
as lime phosphate 
or alum. Alum is a 
mineral product and 
no such metallic com- 
pound should be used 
in food. 


Baking Powder in- 
gredients can easily be 
ascertained by carefully 
reading the label on 
the can, which, in most 
states, must indicate 
whether the baking 
powder contains cream 
of tartar, phosphate or 
alum. 
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(Continued from page 507) 


a start. He was sure that he heard the little bell in the 
gate ring. He lay still. After a minute, “Ting-a-ling!”’ it 
went. 


“Grandma!”’ called Pierre. 

But Grandma and Aunt Nette hadn't come upstairs yet. 
They were on the other side of the house. They didn’t hear 
either Pierre or the bell in the gate. 

“Ting-a-ling-a-ling!’’ said the bell sharply. 

Pierre hopped out of bed. He climbed up to the high 
window and looked into the court. It was bright with 
moonlight. 

“Ting-a-ling!”’ called the bell. 

Pierre hurried into his clothes and ran down stairs as fast 
as he could. He opened the big door and hurried across the 
court. 

“Ting-a-ling!”’ calied the little bell, as if it just couldn’t 
wait. 

How Pierreran! Climbing up on the gate, he unlocked it. 

“Bobs!’’ he cried. 

Sure enough, there outside the gate, his lovely soft fur 
torn and full of brambles and dirt, his eyes big and wild, 
was Bobs. 

“Me-you! Me-yow!” he said joyously. 

Pierre caught him up and hugged him. 

“Dear Bobs!” he cried, “where have you been?”’ 

Bobs sprang to the ground. In all the ways he knew, he 
tried to tell his little master something. 

“What is it.” cried Pierre, “O Bobs, don’t run away 
again!” 

For Bobs was going down the path toward the big gate, 
always left open at night. Pierre followed as well as he 
could. Just inside the gate, Bobs stopped and mewed. 
Then he came back toward Pierre. “Hurry!” he said, 
as plainly as a cat could. 

Pierre did hurry. Just inside the gate, where she had 
fallen, was a little girl. 

Pierre’s cries brought Grandma and Aunt Nette and one 
of the servants. Grandma carried the little girl into the 
warm living-room. The light fell across a little torn white 
dress, a little white face, a cloud of soft, dark hair. 

“Marie!” cried Pierre. “It is Marie, Grandma!”’ 

Her name roused Marie. She was warmed and given 
some hot milk. By and by, she began to talk in her pretty 
gay fashion. 

She had run away from the players. She had been 
scolded for talking with the little boy with blue eyes — 
that was Pierre. She had been looking for him and his big 
golden cat. But she had found instead an Italian with a 
bear and a big bag. The Italian had given her food. He 
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said he would find her own home which had been log 
O, such a long time! His bag had behaved in a str 
way. It had bounced up and down and had mewed ay 
growled and spit. The Italian had put it down fo, 
moment — when out of it had bounded a great golden cat 
— Bobs himself! He had gone like a streak of light alonp 
the path. Marie had gone after him. She knew he Wouk 
take her to Pierre. Sometimes, she had lost him for a litt 
But he was so bright against the dark cliffs that she hag 
been able to follow. They had come through the big gate, 
After that Marie remembered nothing. But Pierre told 
her the rest — how Bobs had rung the bell in the gate unti 
he, Pierre, had come and found them both. 

It wasn’t till near the end of the next day that Pierre 
found out that the story wasn’t ended. He and Marg 
and Bobs had played all day in the garden. Aunt Net, 
and Grandma had talked excitedly. The old woman ip the 
high white cap and gown the color of poppies had come ang 
looked at Marie and nodded her head. Aunt Nette hag 
driven the donkey cart to town. Just about dark, a great 
automobile had dashed along the road from the city mile 
away, and turned into the yard where Marie and Bobs 
and Pierre were having a picnic. 

Marie dropped her cup of milk. She flew down the roag 
The next minute she was in the arms of a pretty woman 
Of course, it was Marie’s mother — she had the real mother 
look. And, of course, the man in the car, who could scarcely 
wait for his turn to get Marieintohis arms, was her father— 
Pierre knew the father look, too. Then Grandma and Aunt 
Nette came out and there was much talking, and Pierre 
was kissed almost as much as Marie. And Bobs was petted 
and fed until his purr sounded like a wind-mill. 

By and by, Marie went away with her father and mother, 
Then Aunt Nette told Pierre that she was the little lost 
girl from the chateau on the cliff. She had been kidnapped, 
not drowned. 

She had made a great deal of money for the people at the 
Féte, because she had a strange power over animals and 
could make them do all sorts of tricks. The Italian had 
taken her, hoping to get a reward for her return to her 
family. But Bobs had prevented that. 

Not long after, The Silver Poplar was opened again 
Almost every day, when Marie and her nurse didn’t come 
to play with Pierre, he and Aunt Nette went to see Marie. 

One day, when Marie came, she brought a small box. 
When Pierre opened it, he found the prettiest collar. It was 
marked in French, ‘‘ Bobs from Marie.”” Hanging from it 
was a tiny golden bell. It had a tiny golden tongue which 
said, “‘Ting-a-ling,” just as much like the bell in the gate 
as it possibly could. 
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ee Least La ponaive Liibelfpa 


== 
il ALN 
To Teach Beginners 


Word Chart, showing print and script......20¢ 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace.....l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sen- 
tences, large print and script in outline on 
white drawing paper, for four pupils..... 40c 
Illustrated Word Cards, for four pupils. ...25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
rint, the other script, for four pupils.. 
3000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils...16c 
3000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... 1 
344 Easy Sentences printed in script 
“light red ink, to trace, for four pupils,...12¢ 


9 


o+@ 


Order at least 60c worth and ask for Teachers Bulletin free 


Miscellaneous Helps 


41 New Paper Cutting Designs ooelSe 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20c 


2500 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make c..ains....25 
100 Circles to Paste, l-inch, colored....... 15c 
12 sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22, 20c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 10c; 3 for..... .25c¢ 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors..10c 
25 Public School Renart ee --15¢ 
Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set...... 20c 


Silhouette Paper, 22 shts., 10x25, red, black.25c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high..25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect or On Time, 100....10c 
12 Pretty Gift Cards or for Language......25¢ 
12 Pretty Gift Booklets, name occasion....50c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set..25c 
How to Teach Phonics and Reading.... 





How to Teach Language, Primary........25c¢ 
Hints and Devices fer SONS c50006ss0s 20c 
Special Days in Primary Grades........... 15e 
Seatwork Suggestions for the entire year....15c 
hands.......18¢ 


8-inch Clock Dial with metal 


Latta’s Teachers’ Bulletin 


Teachers’ Bulletin is 9x12 inches, contains 64 
pages and weighs one-nalf pound. It is full of 
new hints and devices and monry-saving sug- 
gestions—also Latta’s latest stories. Price 25c. 


Supplies Below 
Postage, Express or Freight extra 
School Scissors 


points, 44-inch 
(18 oz.) 

Sharp points, nickel, 5%- 
inch, each (3 oz.)....15¢ 


Rubber Type Printers 


Box A—Large %-inch type, alphabets, figures, 
punctuation marks, etc. In strong wooden 
box, with ink, stamping pad and spacer 
Weight 3 Ibs. 2 


Price $1.20. 


Drawing Paper, Cardboard, etc. 





Blunt 
dozen 


Drawing ae SS arr 35¢ 
Papers 9x12 «Common White (9 Ibs.)..... 7Sc 
Three Kinds (Fancy White (11 Ibs.)..... $1.40 


6x9, as above, % above weights and prices 


Drawing and Construction Paper, 9x12, asstd. 

































































Iphabets, Figures c., on cards 4-inch or any color, 50 shects (20 02.)....+...++: 1Sc 
Petted Bh atestets, Bigures, cto, Or cr pupils. .30e Mounting and Construction Paper, heavy, 
ee ee 0 aste, %-incl 20x25, fourteen colors, 16 sheets (2 Ibs.)..30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 4-inch Cotbed t . oa a 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils....20c ardboat for sewing cards am 4 . _~s 
noth ig lervinners, 100 sheet 5! tion, white, tough, 50 sheets 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c 
er Tracing Pad for Beginners, 1 sheets, 5'4x Bl k S . a. f laine and nonce aoneeail Gab 
tle lost 8%, each 10c; for four pupils......+..... 40c ac board tencils == dl Sok ry ~Ry ; S., anaes ed col- 
apped New Primary Arithmetic Cards......+++---15¢ Bo. ders, each a Sunbonnet Babies; we PRR. gg EN 
" ! ® soys; ownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; . eavy d»oard aane 
Drawings to Color Turkeys 7 Pengtioss. Grapes; Cattails; “Hot ay - - ody to aushe up (24 , ew * 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizés....... 15¢ ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. Brass Paes g Fasteners, round heads, 160 
at the 44 Large Drawings, easy to color, assorted.30c Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz. td 15¢ (4 o2.), %-in. 10 4 l2c; %-in... 
ils and 12 Calendars to Color, 6x9, « each month. .6c Other Stencils, 22x34, each_ 10c. Hektograph, 834x11%, ink, ete. (5 Ibs.)..$ 
- 16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, with story..15c grims; Mayflowe: , Lc 8 aul. Hektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.)..18 
in had Farm Stories, with 16 drawings, Primary...15c endar;_ Fireplace, Calendar; Hektograph Paper, 84x11 (5 Ibs.)......s 
16 Birds in Colors, with description....... 15c¢ Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Y; Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.) 1 
to her 16 Birds to Color, 6x9, like above......... 10c Santa Filling Stockings; C} h- Raffia, natural (1 Ib.) Bit gt asa 2 
12 Dolls of Nations in colors, to cut out...10c ington on Horse; Flag; Prog of Raffia, name any color, % Ib. 30¢ 4 ib 
. 12 Dolls of Nations to color, like above...... 6c Honor; Welcome; Large Hi: ld Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 02.)......see- 
again ° Indian on Hors . Be ef An ul, showing eat Shoe Pegs, 3,000, six colors (12 oz.).......- 
t come Pictures Cale, : “a gd . ye arenng : Na we any Clay Flour for modeling (5 lbs.).......++++2 
Sepia Phototone, 16x20— ee Cae wee ee eee . F Colored Chalk 
Marie be’ cheng se aly te New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set ancy VColore a 
ee Wa StOns EABCOmm 5 Sy ntees of nine school months 60c; each 10c;3for25c. Grade. brightest and most intense colors 
ll box at Twelve; Sistine Madon- ive 17x22. each Sc. N® 1 Grade, brightest and most intense colors 
x. na Mother and Child; Wilson: Longfellow: Box O—7 sticks, prismatic colors Red, Yel 
It was Wind M o> ite: Maan low, Blue, Orange, Green, Indigo, Violet, 
° Fe 1S 5 Dut h Girl: : per box (4 oz.), 6c; dozen, 65c ‘ , 
rom tt fou x ; : Fl pl 30x 1 pr = n t <! above, 3 iding Scarlet, 
hi Name carte. ae, Brick Red, Pink, Dark Green, Brown. (5 oz.) 
which 50 Locomotive; Steamer: | a, R,, Mak- per box, 10c; d . a “Cc - - 
e gate ce ing wees Pig . onters ay He = oa y peerundy " Box 2—Two doz. asstd (8 oz.) 20c; doz. $1.85 
ini Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork School Crayons—5c Packages 
48 Indian in native Stencils, ee — Common No. 8 Pastello—6 standard colors, with brown 
, ee Senate Gear a Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty Different Phonic + he pgp gi ere A > ) 
dress, with names, /x?, boc ¢ to n.. +2 -29€ Stencils, about 9x12, 60c; Five-inch Orna- and black, used wet or d y, 3 inch, box (2 oz 
— birds in Colors, 7x9, name any wanted, each. .2c mental Alshabet, 20c:  Twelveinch Pisin . dc3 doz. ase; grote $4 _ aga Ga ue 
; abe Oc; Six-inch Old English Alpha- /cco- Wax ayons—/ standard colors, OC - 
Gummed Devices hy “2Se' pi hy Alphabet for oP lnckbcerd, oz.) 5c; doz., 48c; gross, $5.50. 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Dia- capitals, small letters and figures, set 10c -_— 
monds;’ Pumpkins; Jack o’ Lan- Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United School Crayons- 10c Packages 
terns; Witche Black Cats; States; Any Continent; Any State; Any No. 19 Crayograph, perfect drawir g crayon, 6 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Chick; Group of States. Name any of above maps, standard colors, with brown né black ; box 
Bunny; Easter Lily; Flags; Ma- about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work _(4 02.), 8c; doz , 90c; gross, $9.60. 
ple Leaves; Any Initial Blue Stamping Powder, pound hag...... 10¢ No. 41A Pastello 8 fancy colors, per box 
One box 10c; three for.......25¢ 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil..... oeelSe (4 oz.), 8c; doz., 90c; gross, $9.75. 
. 
Read Our Best Premium Offer ra 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised Latta’s Book for Teachers is sent jj NORMAL n . : 
and enlarged, 9x12 inches, 288 pages free as our Special Premium with any nd P > 
and weighs two pounds. Contains 398 Magazine, new or renewal, or free with and PRIMARY LAN : 
splendid drawings and cut-out pictures any set of Plan Books listed below. DAY Sy She 
for special subjects during the year Normal Instructor—Primary Plans re ney q 
such as allowe’en, Thanksgiving, 1 year, new or renewal........ 1.25 Fe. 
Hiawatha, Christmas, Eskimo, Robin- School Century, one year.....e++ 1.25 
son Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, Wash- Teachers’ Magazine, one year.... 1.25 
ington, Longfellow, Animals, Birds Pathfinder, one ycar......seeeees 1.09 
Fish, Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, Overall Kindergarten Review, one year 1.25 
Boys, Sunbonnct Babies, Soldiers, Something To Do, one year..... 1.00 
— Brownies, Children, Indians, Negroes, Progressive Teacher, one year.... 1.00 
Trees, Flowers, Sewing Card Patterns, School Education, one year...... 1.25 
Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Draw- American Primary Teacher....... 1.00 
ings, Calendars and other drawings to School Arts Magazine, 1 year.... 2.00 
color, most of which are 6x9, together Practical Methods, Aids and De- i 
with twenty different outline maps and vices for Teachers, with Normal i 
ten different physiology drawings, each Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr.. 4.75 
8'%4xl1l. The book also contains the Marion George Plan Books, Pri- 
ail best stories you can find for opening mary, set of 10 vols.........00 2 25 
exercises and for language, besides 350 Marion George Plan Books, Inter- 
primary memory gems and good ad- mediate, set of 10 vols........ 2.25 i 
vice on schodl management and ele- 
mentary psychology. The postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to send ADDRESS 
only 25¢ if you purchase not less thaw $2.00 worth of supplies. If you 


I 
order not less than $4.00 worth of supplies, you may ask for Latta’s Book 


Br at less the J. S. LATTA, Inc., ®g* Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Do not wait—order now. 
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This Big Flag 


FREER 


to any teacher 


We have furnished more than 10,0 
schools with these beautiful flags free 








— 


HAS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 
Have you a flag for your room? 
No school is really a school without a flag in sight, 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete, 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you cay 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 
Here is the way:— 

tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room 
or school. All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national color, 
These they are to sell at only 10 cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirtwaist sets o 
coat lapel ornaments. Everyone will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 
each child can do his or her part, and the next day they bring you the money. 

That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 

You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money tous, 

So don’t delay a day. Write us mow. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid, d 

The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5 x 8 feet, all 
bunting, 48 stars, not painted byt sewed on both sides, sewed stripes —the kind of flag the Government uses, 
the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not 
to fade. The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 

Fill out the coupon and send it now. You risk not a penny. 


In a few minutes 


We guarantee to please you in every detail. 


We have thousands of letters like these. Read them. 





We received our flag and are delighted with it. The 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine 
one and no school ought to have to go without a flag 
when they once hear of your plan. My pupils and I 
will certainly recommend it. 

Mase Bates, Burt, lowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted 
with it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thank- 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupilsof the 
school in District No. 11, Bethany. 

Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. 


The flag was duly received and in good condition. 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude 
of the pupils and the patrons. 
success in your work, I remain 

G. Ricuarp Hixiecass, Richland Center, Pa. 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- 
room ANNA Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. 

Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they 
had disposed of them. The children working for the 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. 

Mazie F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y, 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow 
teachers. Emma La Jackson, Pioneer, Lea. 


Wishing you abundant 


Received the picture of Washington in good order in 
due time. The scholars took great delight in selling. 
the buttons and had most of them sold by the second 
morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. 

Fioyp D. Looker, Sedalia, O. 
_ The flag came March 6th and was all you represented 
it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 
schools should have. Wishing you success in your 
good work, am, 
Ouive WinxFietp, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such 
that every school should see ‘* Old Glory” floating above 
their house. Emma Heim, Mayfield, Ky 

Enclosed find money order for which please send me 
the flag. This makes three flags that f have secured 
from you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with 
your plan and method of doing business, and the flags 
are certainly all right. 

G. W.Harsercer, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are de- 
lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. 
Extra Suircey, Findlay, O. 
Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- 
tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be 
such a beauty. 
Rots Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it 
and we thank you very much for the way to get it. The 
flag is now waving over our school-house and every- 
body is proud of it. Anna Opstep, Allamuchy, N.J. 


Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex- 
cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag I 
have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so litte 
work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend your 
flag to any school or residence desiring an excellent 
large sized beautiful flag. It can be used outdoor 
as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading 
I certainly will do all I can for a company having sua 
@ great aim. Bernarp C. Coccan, 

Principal of Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Have received our picture and are well pleased with 
it and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid 
Will recommend you all in my power. 

A. Gertrupve C. Da.ey, Assonet, Mass, 


Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank 
you very heartily, on behalf of our school. Itiscr 
tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your plas. 

ETHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 

The flag is received and please accept our sincr 
thanks for the same. It is even more beautiful than we 
expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands and 
said, “* Hurrah for our flag,” as I unrolled the package. 

Apam B Frey, Jordan, Pa 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to sayits 
even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recom 
mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think its 
fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but 
tons is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of ay 
pupils I am, 

Maset C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mas. 













MAIL wer , 
ORDER Washington and Lincoln. 
PLAGCO., You can get either free 
107 Meridian St., 











Auderson, Indiana. 

GENTLEMEN :-Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln ‘But. 
tons. {Cross out the kind 
you doa’t want). As soon as 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 


picture of Washington or 
cola}, 


Show your progressiveness. 


will make your room the talk of the 


Washington and Iiaincoln 
Beautiful RPictures FREE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots 


with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to yoursell. 
The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincola 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you watt, 
20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a pictur 
that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 
One of these offers should interest you right now. 


Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. : 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that 


school, 


Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 
writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


“ea Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


107 Meridian Street, 


You can do the same. 


Anderson, Indisa® 
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Ac 
Pe rfect 
Figure 


May be 


Yours 


(Zk 


O you re- 

alize how 
much your 
personality 
and efficiency 
depend on 
your figure, 
carriage and 
general con 
dition — how 
much your 
grace and 
beauty of 
appearance 
will be en- 
hanced if your form is symmetrical ? 





Among my pupils are many teachers, 
who write that their general mental as 
well as physical condition has been greatly 
improved since taking my course. 


What I have done for them I can do for 
you. It requires but a short time in the 
privacy of your own room each day — and 
the results are absolutely guaranteed. 


Perfect Your Figure 


By properly carrying out my instruc- 
tions, you can improve your general ap- 
pearance, reduce any part of your figure 
burdened with superflous flesh or build 
up any part that is undeveloped. 

My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates 


the entire body. It helps transform the food into 
good, rich blood.” It strengthens your heart, lungs 


and other organs, conquering all weaknesses and 
disorders, and generating vital force. 
My latest book, “The Body Beautiful,’ should 


be read by every woman, and / will send it to you 
free. It explodes the fallacy that lack of beauty 
or health cannot be avoided. In it I explain _ 
every woman can be VIGOROUS, HEALTHY and 
ATTRACTIVE 

I have practiced what I teach. In childhood I 
was puny and deformed. I have overcome all 
weaknesses by my own natural, drugless methods 
Millions of people have seen in me a living demon- 
stration of my unique system of health culture and 
body-building. If you are weak, nervous, fat, thin, 
unshapely, tired, lacking vitality or in any other 
respect not at your very best, I can surely be of 
service to you 


MY GUAR ANTEE, With my free book, “The 
Body Beautiful,” which is fully illustrated with 
eens phs of myself explaining my system, I give 
ull particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, where- 
y you can test the value of my instruction without 


risking a single penn: 
Send two-cent stamp for “The Body Beautiful” 
and Trial Plan To-day 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN 














Suite 504 P 12 W. 3ist St. New York 
DRAWING-—PAINTING 
Learnat Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
ee of this unusual offer 
return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


| Fine ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 507 , Omaha, Neb. _ 





School News 


E. V. Lei 


OREGON BELIEVES IN STUDYING THE 


ght MM 

WAR 
State Superintendent of Public In 
struction, J. A. Churchill of Oregon, is in 
favor of making the study of the war a 
part of the curriculum. He 
that the lessons to be learned are too im- 
portant to be lost and that a proper study 
of this greatest of world wars need not 
lead to any breach of neutrality. 


school feels 


PHILADELPHIA’S VACANT Lots 


Philadelphia hopes to put seventeen 
hundred acres of vacant lots to work this 
summer. An association in charge of the 
work plans to allow poor families the use 
of the lots for gardens and stands ready to 
help with seeds and supplies as well as 
instruction and information. Cleveland 
has used the vacant lots for school chil- 
dren’s flower gardens. 

What will you do with the 
near the school-house? 


vacant lot 


FoLK SCHOOLS FOR THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 


HIGHLAND 

Denmark’s system of high schools for 
adults is to be copied in this country if 
the advice of the United States Bureau of 
Education is followed. In a recent study 
of the Danish system and the conditions 
which call for its application here, H. 
W. Foght, of the Bureau says: 

“The place to introduce the new type of 
school is the region known as the South 
Atlantic Highland embracing all of West 
Virginia, forty-two counties in western 
Virginia, twenty-three in western Nerth 
Carolina, and four in South Carolina; 
twenty-five in northern Georgia; seven- 
teen in northeastern Alabama; forty-five 
in eastern Tennessee, and _ thirty-six 
in eastern Kentucky.” 

The peculiar local conditions in these 
regions seem to point to Danish Folk 
schools as the best possible solution of 
the educational problem. 
NEw JERSEY WANTS A STATE COLLEGE 

FOR WOMEN 

A determined attempt to raise seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the support for 
four years of a State college for women 
is occupying the energies of New Jersey 
Club Women. 

In their appeal they say ‘New Jersey 
is the only State in the Union but one 
that has no undenominational college for 
women.” 

“Twelve hundred high school teacher 
ships go to women educated in other 
States.”’ 

“The highest public school training in 
the State —- that of the Normal Schools 
prepares women to teach only in the lower 
schools.”’ 

The Trustees and the Faculty of 
Rutgers College have assented to a plan 
offered by the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for an affiliated (not co- 
educational) college for women at New 
Brunswick.” 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 
The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook 
Book will be sent free to any of our sub- 
scribers who will address the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 131 William St., N. Y. City, 
and mention Poputar Epucator. This 
book contains over 500 very practical re- 
ceipts for all kinds of Cookery. See their 



















YouCanWeigh f Tn 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, 7 Anow you can, be- 
cause I have rrduced 32,000 women 


and have duz/¢ «p that many more— — 
~ ey naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 








. You Can Be 
So Well! 


— i a oats 1 knew Aow 
welll I build up your 
- - the same time 
I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 

Liver, Constipation, 

Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “*T weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.’ 
Another says: “‘Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting book- 
let? You are welcome toit. It 
is FREE. Don't wait, you may 
forget it. I have had a wonder- 
ful experience and 1 should like 
to tell you about it. 


} Susanna Cocroft 
| Dept. 45 524 4 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Rand, — ally ~ Co. have just published Miss Cocroft's new 


“Beauty a Duty.** or sale at all book 
‘cates. Beautifully bound: $2.00. 








Price 








101 BEST SONGS 4? 3.248 


and music complete, that includes just the 
songs you need. Used by schools everywhere. 
Single copies 10c ; 70c doz. prepaid. L., E 
100 or more f. 0. b. Chicago > s 
An unusual book at an unusual price. cf c 
1,250,000 sold. Order today. 

Free sample copies to teac Seve tsenttening this bs, 
The Cable Co., 1114 Cable Bide.. Chicago 











Faulkner Primer Builder 
Asa 
First Aid 


to the young child's 
education is endorsed 
by many mothers and 
teachers, 

















It gives the child training in concentration. Teaches 
first lessons in writing and reading. Lays founda- 
tions of arithmetic. It prepares the young mind 
for beginning a first reading book. 33 stenciled 
cards 8‘ 9x12 inches—one for each letter of the 
alphabet, and figures 1 to 9. Postpaid $2.50 


The Faulkner School, Dedham, Mass. 


CLEE CLUBS 














Banjos, Man- 
WASHBURN anit ns ee 
Guitars, at Club a Have 


been the leaders for fifty years. 
Booklet and full information 
free regarding the Leland 7- 
Part Mando Orchestra, now in 
vogue for small organizations. 
A Glee Club is practically a 
necessity to every live school. 
Can be made self-supporting. 
It greatly increases the interest of all pupils. 

Write today. Washburns are sold by 

leading music dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY c. acaits sr CHICAGO 








Write Moving Picture Plays 


$10.00 to 100.00 each. Constant 

demand. Devote all or spare 

time. Start work at once. Cor- 
QuiRED course NOT RE- 
RED. Details Free. 













advertisement on page 533. 


Atlas Publishing Co. 472 Atlas Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epitor, Primary EpucaTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Questioning as a Fine Art 


The ability to question skilfully and logically is con- 
sidered one of a teacher’s chief assets, and a great deal of 
time in training school is devoted to the subject of efficient 
questioning. If the teacher followed all the rules laid down 
for her guidance in preparing her daily recitations she 
would achieve truly marvelous results, according to the 
“efficiency experts.”” So, indeed, she would if it were 
not for that aggravatingly incalculable element in even the 
most “average” child. The experts look at this subject, 
as at most others, from the point of view of the teacher’s 
activities rather than from that of the child’s, and hence 
the repeated failures even when all the rules of the game 
have been followed. No doubt, by twenty logically 
framed questions it ought to be possible to establish an in- 
telligent train of thought in Johnnie’s mind, yet we have 
seen him absolutely stolid and unresponsive to the twenty 
excellent questions, but keenly reacting to two or three 
from the janitor that broke every law of the art of question- 
ing. HH his teacher had been more intent upon Johnnie 


BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


A new supplementary reader for the 
second school year. A new book in 
the Boy Blue Series by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell, which includes ‘“ Twilight 
Town,” “Cherry Tree Children,” “Polly 
and Dolly,” “Boy Blue and His 
Friends,’’*Tommy Tinker’s Book,” and 
‘Pretty Polly Flinders.”” All by Mary 
Frances Blaisdell. Mailing price of 
each volume, 40 cents. All are for 
second year, except ‘‘Cherry Tree 
Children,” which is for first year. 


Other Standard Books 














For Grade I Mailing Price 
IN TOYLAND. Louise Robinson 40 cents 
BHE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 30 cents 
For Grade II 

THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35 cents 


(See also Boy Blue Series, above.) 

For Grade III 
OLD MOTHER WEST WIND. Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS. 

Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents 


THE WIDFA aWAKE THIRD READER 40 cents 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES. Bigham 50 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES. Bigham >0 cents 
For Grade IV 

THE PIG BROTHER. Richards 40 cents 
CHIELD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Blaisdell 50 cents 
GRASSHOPPER GREEN’S GARDEN. Schwartz 50 cents 
INDIAN CHILD LIFE. Eastman 50 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER. 50 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











and awakening responsive effort in him, and less upon her 
well-framed questions, she might have ‘achiev ed the same 
results. Of course this is not the fault of the people who 
teach the art of questioning, but of the teacher who has 
not intelligence enough to know when to abandon her rules 
and logic and to deal in more primitive fashion with the 
particular case of Johnnie. Here, of course, lies just the 
difference between the good teacher and the indifferent 
one. Nevertheless most of us still place too much emphasis 
on the teacher’s part in the recitation and too little on the 
child’s, so greatly the moreimportant. Most teachers, even 
good teachers, ask far too many questions or talk far too 
much. We still need in our school-rooms more self efface- 
ment on the part of the teacher, more active and self- 
directed responsiveness on the part of the child. 


An Autumn Lesson 

Every now and then some magazine contains an arraign- 
ment of country teachers for inciting boys and girls to 
leave the farm, filling them with the notion that all the 
prizes of life lie in distant places, that they can only gain 
them by leaving the country for the town. How much 
truth there may be in such statements, we do not know. 
Certainly city teachers are using every opportunity to 
show children the importance and dignity of the farm and its 
necessity in the life of a nation. In the Francis W. Parker 
School of Chicago, the first grade children are taken every 
autumn to visit a real farm and the experiences gained form 
the basis for all sorts of lessons —-reading, writing, drawing, 
nature study, domestic science and what not. The children 
are tremendously interested in the excursion itself and 
the subsequent work in the school-room is fresh and vital. 
Possibly, if they were country children, such experiences 
would be less stimulating, but they could still be made to 
see the relation of the farm to community life by tracing 
back the foods and lumber used in the town to its origin 
on their own farms. 


A Good Idea 

This note appeared in a government bulletin sent out 
recently: 

“Children in the public schools of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
draw maps of South America on which they indicate by 
marks all places where goods manufactured in their city 
are sold.” 

This seems a remarkably suggestive idea and we quote 
it because it is unlikely to come to the eyes of many of 
you. The method might easily be extended to every 
country on the globe, and the research necessary for the 
children to ascertain just what their home products are and 
just where they are marketed would teach them a vast 
amount of geography and history, as well as give them some 
knowledge of commerce and industry. It would lead them 
to the sources of information, far outside the covers of a 
geography, and incidentally it would afford excelent 


| material for compositions and language lessons as well. 


In fact, the possibilities of the idea seem remarkably numet- 
ous. 
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AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 





Tax Mitt 


The children are delighted 
with them, and many of them 
are anxious to buy copies to 
take to their homes. This 
js particularly true in the 
most thickly populated dis- 
tricts. I visited a_ school 
yesterday where a little fellow 
came in with three pennies in 
his hand, and his face perfect- 
ly radiant with the thought 
that he was able to buy three 
pictures to take home. 

Ada Van Stone Harris 


Teach the Columbus and Thanksgiving Stories with 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Don’t forget to have every pupil learn about 
10 beautiful pictures this school year. 


One Cent Eac 


Reproductions of the World’s Most Famous Paintings 


FOR 25 OR MORE. 
Size 514 x8 inches. 








Wes Send 5 two-cent stamps for 64 page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 
pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


Order Bird Pictures in colors Now for Fall 
bird study 

Pictures of 25 Common Birds and a very 
brief description of each for 50 cents. Size 
| 7x9. Two Cents Each for 18 or more. 


Send 75 cents for a picture on paper 22 x 28 
to frame for your schoolroom walls Now, or 
for “‘Feeding Her Birds,” size 14 x 17. 


Plan your Thanksgiving and Christmas 
work with pictures Now and order early. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 





2250 SUBJECTS 





Feepinc Her Birps 


(In language work, couldn’t ANY child 
write a story about this picture 


Send 75 cents for the above 
picture, size 14 by 17, and frame 
it for your schoolroom. 


Your choice of 150 Large Pic- 
tures for Framing (Artotypes), 
each on paper 22 by 28, for 75 
cents. The Mill, in the upper 
heft hand corner, is one of these 
75 cent pictures. They add 
greatly to the attractiveness of 
the schoolroom. 


Order NOW so that the pupils 
may enjoy the pictures all 
through the year. 











Warrtier’s BirTHPLACE 
HAVERHILL, Mass 


Box |, Malden, Massachusetts 





Pircrem Exi.es 











FREE TO TEACHERS 


NEW ERA 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


SELF-SHARPENING 
NEVER GETS DULL 
MAKES POINTS FINE 
MEDIUM ORCOARSE 

The New Era Self- 
Sharpening Pencil 
Sharpener is the best, 
handiest and most 
popular Pencil 
Sharpener ever made 

It is an ideal help 
in the class-room 
It not only keeps the 
pupils’ pencils in 
first class condition 
always ready for 
writing, drawing and 
every use where a 
g0od point is neces- 
Sary — but it 
time, annoyance and 
dirty fingers It 
makes the pencil last 
longer 7 

Twenty-four Pencils can be sharpene ion this device 
ia the same time it takes to sharpen 6 pencils with a pen 
knife — and two-thirds less lead and wood are removed, 
thereby giving triple wear and use to every pencil sharp 
eaed the New Era way a 

Tae New Era PEeNcrt SHARPENER is made of metal, 
highly nickel plated Is six inches high and built to 
last for years. Has no intricate parts whic h need atten 
tion. Never:gets dull because it automatically sharpens 
the cutting blades. Points can be made fine, medium, 
@r coarse, and will not break while cutting. Sharpens 
tither round, oval or hexagonal pencils with equal ease 
and smoothness 

It sells for $2 everywhere 








Value 
$2.40 


saves 


Thousands in use in offices, 
schools, colleges, banks and homes. Guaranteed to be 
all that a perfect pencil sharpener should be. A real 
help to the busy, careful teacher. Every class-room should 
have at least one. 


GET IT FREE 


To get this New Era Setr-SHARPENING PENCIL 
Smagrener Free, read my liberal offer and use the 
Coupon to-day. 


<@eWHY THIS AMAZING OFFERBCS= 


I have undertaken to introduce the famous Johann 
Faber Pencils —the Lafayette No. 477 — into every 
school and home through the co-operation of school chil- 
dren. To secure the assistance of the Teacher I am pre- 
pared to reward them for their help in distributing the 
pencils. 


SEND NO MONEY 


1 want to make it easy for the teachers to help me. 
Theretore, through a special arrangeneat with the manu 
facturers uf tne Pencil Snarpeners and the Faber Pencils 
l can, tor a limited time, make the following liberal anc 
Convenient over to ‘leachers 
The Faver Pencils sell tor 5 cents each, everywhere. 1 
want the pupus and ‘their parents to try them just once 
and learn of their great, superior quality. The easiest 
Way 13 to have each pupil take one or more home and offer 
them for five cents each parent or friend will 
buy at least one, especially since I will give each pupil a 
card explaining that when four dozen Faber Pencils are 
Sold the class will receive FREE a New Era Pencil 
>harpener. 
_ This is the whole plan in a nutshell. The four dozen 
Faber Pencils will be sent tu you FREE, all charges pre- 
paid. With them I will send you the announcement 
cards for the pupils. Have each pupil sell one or more 
pencils at the regular price Ol five cents, and as soon as 
you remit the $2.40 thus collected, the New Era Pencil 
Sharpener, described on the left (value $2.00), will be 
Sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, all charges prepaid 
All this can be accomplished over night, without in 
convenience. If a few Pencils should be lost by the 
pupils while trying to sell them, I will make good this 


loss. 
SEND THIS COUPON 


very 





C. E. SMITH & CO., 450 4th Ave., New York 
Please send me the 4 dozen Johann Faber pencils 
which I will give to my pupils to sell as per your 





Plan. When sold I agree to d you $2.40 for wh.ch 
1 am to receive the guaranteed New Era Pencil 
Sharpener 

ame 
Post Office 
School 
Th SE cctcctpenennns State 











TO GET THE SHARPENER QUICKLY 

If you wish to have the Pencil Sharpener at once and 
desire to save a little money, you may remit $2.00 with 
the Coupon above and the Pencils and Pencil Sharpener 
will be sent at once, all charges prepaid. When the 
Pencils have been sold you will be reimbursed and have 
a profit of 40 cents. 


REE 


Value $2.40 










—_ 


THE FOUR DOZEN CELEBRATED 


Johann Faber 


LAFAYETTE NO. 477 PENCILS 


These are the Pencils I am introducing throughout 
American Schools and Homes. They have been popular 
in the commercial world for years. They are preferred 
by business men and those who desire quick, clean, pencil 
Writing, because of the smoothness with which they glide 
over the paper. The uniformity of the lead, the clear 
ness of the writing, the manner in which the lead hold 
the point without breaking, makes these pencils especially 
desirable for school-room use 

They are hexagon in shape, of the finest cedar wood 
and finished with satin brass ferrule holding an excellent 
eraser. The Lafayette No. 477 has always,been priced 
it five cents, and actual use and test show that they last 
three times as long as pencils selling for two or three 
cents. No. 477 is a high-class pencil in everyeway 


IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY 


The number of pencil sharpeners I can give in this 
way are limited. Therefore mail the Coupon to-day, 
while the FREE OFFER is possible. 


C.E. SMITH & CO. 


(Teacher’s Dept.) 
450 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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SCROFULA AND ALL 
HUMORS GIVE WAY 


There are many things learned from 


experience and observation that the 
older generation should impress upon 
the younger. Among them is the faet 


that scrofula and other humors are most 
successfully treated with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This great medicine is a _pe- 
culiar combination of remarkably effec- 


tive blood-purifying and _health-giving 
roots, barks and herbs, and has been 
tested for forty years. Get it to-day. 





Common Sense in Primary Number 

Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
examples specially built for rapid practice. Games, 
Devices. Children can recite al/ facts of multiplication 
tables in 10 to 15 seconds. Order desk copy, 50 cents. 
Number Cards, 25 cents. 


ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
128 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N, Y. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

E. LAWTON & CO. 

46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 
Founded in 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession . 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, 1 pan (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 

The instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
ing a preliminary course. 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the the Superintendent of Nurses. 


509 Honore Street, Chicago, III. 


30 CLEAN CUT ANIMAL 
AND BIRDSTENCILS $1. 
Each stencil is cut from 
strong oiled stencil board 6x8 
inches. 30 different patterns 
in box by parcel post $1.00. 
Sample stencil 10c. 
JOHN F. RAHN 
G2433 No. Greenview Ave. 
Chicago. 




















EGIN AT THE BEGIN- 
NING and see that your 
pupils are supplied at the begin- 
ning of the school year with 
DIXON’S BEGINNERS, a 
new pencil half an inch in 
diameter and containing an 
extra large, soft, smooth lead. 
Sample sent on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















COMPLETE STENCIL OUTFIT BARGAIN 










>t > . ae 
Otel ee ; 


xtra Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. 

Consists of 20 cut stencils on cil board, 6 tubes best oil 
colors, 2 brushes, 9 thumb tacks. Full directions, chart 
of colors, catalog. FREE with outfit: — Stenciled Crasu 
Prttow Top. Scencils can be used many times. No 
drawing or tracing necessary. Complete outfit peeps 
for special price, $1.00. FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., 
Desk C East 12th Street, New York. 
Send for free new Fancy Work Book. 





School News 
E. V. Leighton 
ALIEN TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 

For fourteen years a law has been on 
the statute books of California that no one 
thought of applying to school teachers. 
Now it is discovered that fifteen hundred 
Canadian teachers come under its pro- 
visions and if the law is strictly enforced 
cannot collect any salary. 

The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the officials in Canada by William 
Gray of London, Ontario, a member of 
the Dominion Parliament. According to 
the San Francisco Chronicle he declared 
that fifteen hundred Canadian teachers 
and at least twenty-eight professors in 
California were probably not entitled to 
salary under the law forbidding the em- 
ployment of aliens in public work. 

The Assistant District Attorney says: 
“The law was dormant until last January 
when on request of the Superintendent of 
Schools of Kern County, who became a 
member of the State Board of Education, 
District Attorney Webb rendered a de- 
cision upholding the law to the effect that 
as teachers in California are in part — 
county teachers almost wholly — paid 
from State Funds that the law applies 
to them as to other State employees.” 

The first instance of enforcement was 
reported March 15, by Edward Hyatt, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. One teacher—an alien—was re- 
fused salary in Santa Barbara County. 

There will probably be no enforcement 
of the Jaw until after June when the con- 
tracts of the teachers expire. Then all 
alien teachers will be given an opportunity 
to declare their intentions of becoming 
citizens. 

Los ANGELES PrRINCIvALS Ovi0SE Epv- 
CATIONAL BILLS 

The Los Angeles Principals’ Club op- 
poses three bills in the Senate; they are 
numbered 452, 1016, and 1017. 

It was declared that 452 gave County 
Superintendent power to appoint the 
other four men on the County Board of 
Education. 

The objection to 1016 was that it gave 
sole power to the superintendent in 
nominating teachers. 

1017 creates a State Board of School 
Appeals, to which shall be referred all 
charges against district superintendents 
and city superintendents. 


Los ANGELES SALUTES THE FLAG 

Recent regulation makes it obligatory 
that all persons present in the school yard 
at the raising of the flag shall stand at 
attention and when the “Flag breaks out 
at tip of the mast” shall give the salute. 

The regulation has called forth some 
questioning, but there can hardly be an 
objection to what is so manifestly the 
roper courtesy toward the national em- 
lem. It is too true that Americans -are 
guilty of carelessness to a degree that 
arouses the wonder if not the contempt 
of visiting foreigners. Scarcely ten in a 
hundred want to rise for the national 
anthem and hardly one in that number 
knows more than one verse. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAY 





Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 

Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
8, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67 Chicage 











es 


SAFETY with 25° PrRorits 


Not a mining venture but Land secure, 
and income producing proposition 


which the U.S. Govt. has thought 


enough of to issue a special report 
saying #250 to $500 an acre income 
is received. No Lands for sale— just the 
profits Get my book today- P 

ALKER E. LANG “ 


Detroit 








HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Third or Fourth Year 
In Harmony with Illinois State Course of Study 
By Carrie M. Leever. 


This little book will bridge the chasm between the 
study of home and world geography. It 





11m 1s i 
the child to observe the every-day physical] phone 
of his immediate environment; to correlate Countries in 
regard to people, climate, products, flora and fauna; 
also the government of cities, states and countries, 


Single copies, 30c; 12 or more, 25c, postpaid, 


T. N. Lakin & Sons, Vandalia, II, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Catalogue mailed 

* free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs. 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Materia), 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy- Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders, 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 








Instruction in the theory and use of {== 
the Montessorimaterial. Resident and 
day students. $30,000 building adjoining 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Elementary 
and college preparatory courses 
For illustrated folder address 


MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 











AGRICULTURAL COURSES & 
for TEACHERS 3$230"2 


BY MAIL 

Our course provides complete text, me 
thods, aids and devices for teaching 
Agriculture in rural and grade sct : 
topics for investigation, exercises, ex 
periments; directions forrural programs 
field excursions, discussions with farmers, sc} 
ttc. Personal attenti 










as granted. Invest 


teachers 1 Ipioma t : t 
Normal School of Agriculture, Dept. 2 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 

Registered by the State of Illinois. Three 
Theoreticz l 

work thoroughout the course Minin rance re- 

quirements two years High School <. For informa- 

tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 





year course 
ical class 


preparatory instruction. 

















Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 
MADETO 


LASS PINS ‘ox0:: 


Factory to You. Any Style or Material. 
PINS - RINGS - FOBS « MEDALS 
} Free Catalog, ‘1915 edition, ’* mailed for the 

asking. Special offer, either style of pins here 
illustrated with any three letters and two numer- 
is, one or two colors of best hard enamel. 

0.1899 61 VER PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; 
STERLING SILVER, $. 30 each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.38 
each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dorm 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 827 BASTIAN BLDG. , ROCHESTER, N. % 








‘wt 











LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD reat 
ing that will help you in love, health, business and dome 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money beck if 
dissatisfied. G.R.BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. NewYork Cit? 














Keep your chids diary and biogranhy 
**How to Study a Child” 
contains 0) page treatise, written by a mo- 
ther, teacher and writer of child observa- 
tion. Mothers desiring to formulate the 
child's growth to perfect maturity and 
correct bad tend -ncies should send 

$1.00 for this book 
MOTHERS KINDERGARTEN SCHOO! 
20) Campbell St.. Kansas City, Mo 


Whar Every MoTweR SHouLD an 
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School News 
E. V. Leighton 


fos ANGELES Princtvats Favor Visit- 
ING TEACHER 

The club favors a law providing for 

yisiting teachers in foreign districts, one 

teacher to five hundred children. 


[iqvoR AND THE SACRAMENTO SOCIAL 
CENTERS 

In 1913, a law was passed making Cali- 
fornia school-houses social centers. Now 
an amendment is asked forbidding the 
yse of liquor in the “punch” ‘beverages 
served at social gatherings. The amend- 
ment passed by a vote of sixty-five to five. 


War A ForsmppEN Toric In SAN FRAN- 
cisco SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Hyatt of San Francisco 
says it would be a violation of neutrality 
to discuss the war in the public schools. 


Temporary “SHACKS” House SAN FRAN- 
cIscO SCHOOLS 


President George Gallagher, of the San 
Francisco Board of Education, says, 
“Hardly a school exists in the city which 
jsnot overcrowded with temporary shacks 
in the yard “for surplus scholars.” It 
would take $4,000,000 to provide build- 
ings enough to comfortably house the 
children now in the city.” 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AND PRACTICAL 
Drartinc. By Charles H. Sampson, Head 
of Technical Department, Huntington 
School, Boston, Mass. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Company. 

This book represents a course which 
has been taught successfully to hundreds 
of pupils. It consists of 112 pages, many 
of which are illustrations of the plates to 
be drawn. There are seventy plates to 
be drawn if the entire course is completed. 
Instructions for the solution of the several 
problems are either given on the plate 
itself or on the opposite page. This sys- 
tematic arrangement enables the student 
to easily grasp the scheme of the book and 
affords a properly graded series of study, 
each lesson or problem being complete in 
itself and at the same time preparing the 
student for the following one in a natural 
‘and consistent manner. 

It is “a complete course” in the fullest 
sense of the phrase. No supplementary 
charts or text-books are required. It is 
especially adapted to use in all institu- 
tions of high school or college grade or 
;2 any educational work of a technical 
nature. 

It is of a most convenient size and form. 
The pages are 9 x 11 inches, the paper be- 
ing heavy and durable. Bound in at- 
tractive gray cloth, the binding is so con- 











structed that the book remains open and 
perfectly flat at any page. 


CLEARING SALE—PIANOS 


Famous old Kimball Hall, long the center of Chi- 
cago musical and artistic activity, must go to give 
place to the new $2,000,000 sixteen story Kimball 
Building. The big stock of fine pianos and player- 
pianos in our factory display rooms (located in pres- 
ent Kimball Hall) must be disposed of immediately 
—consequently big price reductions, 


KIMB A | | PIANOS—ORGANS 

PLAYER - PIANOS 
Discontinued Styles—Greatly Reduced 
Coincident with our building operations, comes a 
change in our case style—our new catalogue will 


not contain many of the present numbers. These 
fine instruments at big savings. For instance, you can 


PIANOS -VYOOCAN SAVE Ay af $00, $80, $65, 969 ON 
FINE NEW PIANOS. ORGANS SIMILARLY REDUCED. 


Pianos Shipped on Approval—Easy Payment Terms 
—Old Instruments Taken in Exchange Uesd Pianos—$65, $85, $90 


s 

Pianos, player-pianos, shipped direct or through our factory _ A MR 
distributors to reliable people everywhere on approval test. Players. Many as good as 
Payment terms very easy. Small amount down and balance new. $10 down, $5 a month 
on monthly installments. Send your name at once for full | buys them. Write for com: 
sale list—a chance of a lifetime to get one of these fine new ptete bargain list 

pianos or player-pianos at bargain prices. - 























W. W. KIMBALL CO., 3297 Kimball Hall, Chicago: 


Please send full particulars, price list, payment terms, approval plan of your Clearin 
Sale, Also Musical Herald with two pretty songs, words and music FREE . . 


WANG so occccccccccsvescccocccovescsoseceserse Please Mark O Player-Piano Catalogue 
Cross in 
Ds 60:5 Kb ticks end shes cnnde basenebawns Square Before C Piano Catalogue 


Catalogues 0) Used Piano Catalogue 
hire heen eee ait hd ndntnpiaeaibadak« Cankedanudii Wanted 0 Organ Catalogue 














Be Healthwise—Guard Yourself 
Against Coughs and Colds With 


LUDEN'’S covcn nroes 


Give quick relief and: aid 
the voice LUDEN’S 


have many uses. Recognized 


- 


\ for purity 
In the ' Manufacturing . 
Yellow * Wm. H. Luden, ‘Confectioner Reading, Pa. 


Box 








On front page is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade 
e 0 ar S Term and Teacher. Second and third pages contain blanks for nine 
months’ term and space for three examination grades with reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, 
Physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, monthly average, also 
six blank spaces for extra branches. The last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a pro- 
meticn blank. We sell many of these and they give entire satisfaction. One ofour patrons, Miss Cora Mackey, 
Longview, Texas, says: “I have used your report cards for the past four years and like them better than any 
others.” Price, postpaid, 15c per dozen, including good substantial envelopes to match. We have an especially fine 
souvenir for Christmas, 1915. and close ofschool for 1916. Send a 2-cent stamp for sample. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 1511, Canal Dover, Ohio 


RENEWAL TIME 


NOW is the time for you to renew your subscription 
to Primary Epucation. If you wait until next month, 
when the rush season is fully on, your renewal is apt to 
meet with delay and corresponding annoyance. Send 
in your renewal today. 


PRIMARY LHDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago San Franciscc 








New York 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. c 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are mag. 


Fa THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL” jj 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


Street, 


Telephone Connection 


GS Beacon Boston. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXGHANGE © 92833. se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business’’ you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 


Free Literature. Address 














ASS'N | 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


Agency 
Services free to schoo! officials. 
353 Fifth Ave... New York. N.Y. 





36th year. First class equipment. 
Direct calls from school officers. 
prepared teachers in great demand 


Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct recommendations. Well 
205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


FOR 16 YEARS 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 








the PaCIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mer. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 











THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 
30 Sheldon St.. WILKESBARRE, PA. 








70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xen you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 





— 


ADVICE TO TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY APPLICANTS 


Stupy your CONTRACT; everytl 
terest. If you are in doubt about an 
sult your agency at once 


t 1S In your ip. 
y part of it, con. 


REGISTRATION BLANKS are shown to er 


ployers. ¥, 
cannot fill them too carefully « 


Every CHANGE or ADDRESS alary , should be 
immediately told to your agency Splendid positions 


are often lost through neglect of thi 


Get AcQuaIntep with the Agency 
interview is impossible, consult hin 
that you and he will understand each othe 


manager. 


You CANNOT HAVE TOO MANy Strons Tests ONTALS, 
2 AS IN‘ 4 M 
although one which definitely approves your scholay 
ship, discipline, instruction and general succes jp 
better than ten which do not 


st SF 


Tue Best REFERENCES for experienced public sched 
teachers are in the followiug order: superintendents, 
principals. school committees, state officials, associate 
teachers, and parents or citizens who have 
knowledge of their work and have official titles in avi 
affairs that show their responsibility 


Give REFERENCES THAT ARE, SURE TO RepLy. Cand 
dates successful during the last few years rarely need 
to refer to those who knew them in less responsible 
places 


KEEP ORIGINAL PAPERS; never send them away, evap 
to an agency. Nicely prepared typewritten copies ame 
cheapest in the end 


se SF 


ANSWeR IMMEDIATELY all letters from an agency which 
notify you of vacancies, or call for answers. Ti 
why you do not want one position helps the to 
remember your wishes when just the right 
comes 


Decwe INsTANTLy; hesitation often keeps the bat 
teachers from securing the best places. Study yourself 
so thoroughly that you can instantly decide whether 
to apply for or accept a position 


CHOOSE PROFESSIONAL GrowTs rather than a lage 
salary, whenever a choice is necessary 


et SF 


INTERVIEW Employers to obtain the best resuliy 
Business firms would not employ traveling salesmap 
if letters would do just as well 


Fite Written Applications; they often help employes 
to decide questions not settled in personal interview 

ALL APPLICATIONS should be as complete as though tt 
agency or friends did not exist. Employers lke ® 
know your idea of a good application 


& J J 


STATEMENT OF RECORD; the most effective is a type” 
written synopsis of personal history, education and 
experience, chronologically arranged so that the mais 
facts can be seen at a glance 

Teachers of special studies should state confi 
without detail, those they are certain they can 
and their exact preparation in doubtful subjeqiyy 
samples of work shown are often effective 


Your Personat Letrer should be brief and yet Mag 
enough to prove you a good user of English. 

Whether you write to or talk with them, tell just 

the things you would like to know were you in Gi 

ployers’ places ? 


st Fe 


Use Goop STATIONERY, fold as little as possible. Ea 
ployers often rightly refuse to consider untidy 
tions 


A Goop Pxorocrars, small and unmounted will @ 
often turns the scale in the candidate’s favor. Itgmayy 
personality when the app'icant is absent. ; 
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What is the standard of time required for doing a given 
number of simple examples in arithmetic? How do you know 
when your class is up to the standard or whether your 
standard is higher or lower than that of some other school? 


FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 


present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the time limit within 
which twenty-five examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. This is 
based upon long study and experiment in many different schools with various classes, 
and the “‘time limit” adopted represents the highest average attained. When your class 
meets these tests, you may know that it is up to the accepted standard of schools where 
this work has been specialized and brought to a high degree of efficiency. This is the 
only method of number work embodying the invaluable “standardized” feature. 
Made in four sets, embodying the four fundamental processes of arithmetic. Ap- 

proximately 375 problems for grades one to eight in each set. 

8202 Multiplication 8204 Subtraction 

8203 Division 8205 Addition 


Price, each number, per set, $0.12 
ea rea a -03 


Novel and Effective Busy Work 


BRADLEY’S STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


A series of twelve plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight 
lines, with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. These parts are 
cut out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). They are 
then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the design has been trans- 
formed into an attractive paper toy, as a soldier with movable arms and gun, a dog with 
movable legs and ears, or other objects with movable parts. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material 
they have ever used for first steps in paper cutting and construction. It also is excellent 
as an educational pastime for use in the home. 

Each set contains twelve designs on heavy tinted paper, put up in attractive 
portfolio. 


No. 8215. Mother Goose Series: No. 8216. Miscellaneous Designs: 


Baby Bunting Wee Willie Winkle Soldier Chicken Dog 
Jack Horner Humpty Dumpty Duck Elephant Horse 
Bobby Shaftoe Little Boy Blue ‘“‘Sunbonnet”’ Babies Rooster Clown 
The Cat and the Fiddle Simple Simon (2 plates) Boy 

Mother Hubbard and Dog Jack and Jill Cat 


Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, [lass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 

















New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 


Detroit, Mich. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Trenton, N. J. 


These successful new readers are based on the story method, now so 
generally favored by teachers, supplemented by a complete system of 
phonetics adapted to the reading material. 
generally precedes each story. 
ment of each lesson 
blackboard work, the work with the perception cards, and the reading from 
the books. The Story Hour Readers stimulate the child’s interest and 


ambition, and teach him to read with good natural expression. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The Striking Success of the 


STORY HOUR READERS 


is shown by their adoption by 1242 places, 
including the following: 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Houston, Tex. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Utica, N. Y. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Covington, Ky. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Salem, Mass. 
San Diego, Cal. 


the telling of the story, the dramatization, the 


A familiar Mother Goose rime 


Five simple steps form the entire develop- 
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Fitchburg, Mass. 
Galveston, Tex. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
East Orange, N. J. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Orange, N. J. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Easton, Pa. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Elgin, III. 
Shenandoah, Pa. 
State of Virginia 


Supplementary Use 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO | 











